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Statement of the Problem 


This study is addressed to the character of the Greek of Mark's 
gospel: can a place be assigned to it in the development of the koine? 
If not, how is it to be explained and classified? An attempt is made 
to compare the degrees and kinds of divergence from the Attic stand- 
ard in the usages of Mark with those of a body of papyri roughly 
contemporary with Mark. If both Mark and the papyri depart from the 
standard of Attic Greek similarly, it may be assumed that both repre- 
sent the same stage in the development of the koine. If they do not 
depart from the Attic similarly, how can we account for that fact? 

There has been discovered a considerable body of instances which 
are hereafter to be called 'agreements in difference' or "agreements 
in divergence’ in which Mark and the papyri share a common departure 
from the Attic standard. The worth and significance of each of the 
agreements in divergence must be determined by itself. These items 
constitute the area common to both papyri and Mark. But there are al- 
so a number of divergences in the papyri not paralleled in Mark and 
some in Mark not discovered in the papyri. The language of Mark and 
that of the papyri are thus somewhat like two intersecting circles, 
having an area in common outside of which is an area peculiarly Mar- 
an and another peculiar to the papyri. Each of these areas poses its 
own problems. 

a. The area in common: how large is this area and what is its 
size relative to the single areas? Does it contain essential or in- 
cidental agreements? Have these agreements been deflected from the 
Attic norm by identical influences, or may one assume two contrbuting 
causes at work separately on the language of Mark and on the language 


of the papyri, and is this assumption necessary? 


b. The area peculiar to Mark: are the items in this area incident- 
al or essential? What hypothesis best explains them? Is non-Semitic or 
Semitic influence at work? 

c, The area peculiar to the papyri: we shall do little more than 
note the existence of this area. There are in it many usages which are 
completely outside the scope of the language of Mark and these are not 
significant for our study. 

The language of Mark, then, contains an area of non-agreement with 
the papyri and one of agreement. What is the relation between the two? 
Are the items in the area of non-agreement of such weight as to permit 
the conclusion that there is a language specifically Markan? Can we say 
that this 'language'' is a phase of the development of the koine not es- 
sentially different from that attested by the papyri? Or is it to be ex- 
plained on grounds quite apart from those which we know helped to deter- 


mine the character of the koine? 


Method 


The method pursued in this study is as follows: (1) A number of 
"unclassical'' Greek locutions found in Mark is selected. (2) The item 
of syntax found in each locution will be examined in relation to the 
usage of classical Greek and to that of the papyri. (3) Attention will 
next be given to the Markan treatment of the same item noting whether, 
and to what extent it (a) conforms with Attic usage, (b) agrees with 
the papyri in differing from Attic, or (c) differs both from the Attic 
and the usage of the papyri. Each item of syntax will be dealt with in 
this fashion, and the several areas into which its treatment takes us 
will be tabulated. 

In the second division of our study the cases in which Mark di- 
verges both from the Attic and the papyri are treated with a view to 


determining what sort of influence is at work on the language of Mark. 


A 


2 | 


To facilitate reference the items of syntax will be treated in the or- 


der in which they appear in Blass-Debrunner's grammar. 


Part I The deviation of Mark and the papyri from the 
Attic standard 
1. Ellipse of etul nominal sentences 
Classical usage in certain circumstances omits some form of the 

verb elvat (AG I, 40ff). Omission occurs in sententious expressions 
and proverbs; with verbals, expressions of obligation, of necessity, 
and of time; with adjectives such as ETOLLOC, d5uvatoc, oloc 
5tuatoc in principal clauses; most commonly in subordinate usage in 
indirect questions, in constructions with OTL and we in protases of 
conditional sentences, and with a participle when it is equivalent to 
an adjective and nothing more. Examples of all these are found in the 


1 in addition, the tabular style of official correspondence made 


papyri; 
for a great number of ellipses of elvar : statements about offices or 
functions, e.g. P. Teb. 29, 1 TOLG XPNUATLOTALG HV ELOnyYwyEUC 
Aoot8eEo0c (after 110a); partitive designations, expressions of price 
and the like are all nominal sentences. The following instances of nom- 
inal sentence construction in Mark are in accord with classical preced- 
ent, as well as with the papyri: 
5:9 t£ Ovond cots 
6:2 n68ev tovttw TATA, HAL The N Gopla Nn S00ELCK TOUTW3 
9:23 Navta duvata tw MLotebovtL. 
34 ...5LEAEXBNOaYV Ev TT 060 tie peltwv. 
50 uaAOV TO GAG 
10:27 Tapa avépanotc abbvatov, OAK OV Tapa 6ew, TAVTA 
yap dvvata tw Sew 
12:16 Thvoc N ElLxwy AUTH HAL N ENLYPAHS 
14:19 pti eyo; 


21 HaAOV AVTW EL OVUM EYEVVAOEN... 


1 
Mayser discusses these and gives examples (GGP II iii, 11-19). 


36 Tt&vta Svvat& cdot 


The following do not have parallels anywhere except in the New Testa- 


ment: l 


. . 3 ~ > ~ 
1:11 Hat pwn EX TWV OVPAVWY 
4 t 7 > ¢ 
3:34 tbe nN UTNE pov uaL oL adergot LOU 
5:9 AEyLwWV Ovone& pou 
~ t/ > ~ c aA > > ~ ? al 
7:11 nopBav, o EotLV Swpov, o Eav EF Evov wHednOnc... 
‘ 
11:21 te n OvUn nv UAT NPKOW EEHpavtTar 
ww x , » ’ > 
13:1 vwde Notanmor ALBoL ua Notanmat ornodouanl 
7 GAA OvKW to TéAOC 
‘ ~ 
8 aPXn wWolvwv TAavTA 
4 xs ‘ ig o74 ? ~ 
21 15E wdE o Xprotoc, roe Exe... 
~ .) ~ ’ ~ 
1:11 is changed by Matthew to the form Ld0u Qwvn EX TOV OVEPAVWY 
AEYOVOM by Luke to an indirect construction introduced by EYEVETO 
5€ «Although modified by the other evangelists, Mark's form does not 
seem to be contrary to the usage of the papyri. In view of the form 
a . 
with LOE in 3:34, 11:21, 13:1 and 21 we may put a question mark after 
these passages for consideration later. The ellipse of 5:9 corresponds 
exactly to the question which it answers and which I have listed above 
as true to classical usages. The instances in 7:11, 13:7 and 8 are not 
so far removed from the usage of the Attic as to be considered at all 
strange. Matthew's parallel to 7:11 is essentially a nominal sentence. 
13:7 and 8 are paralleled in other parts of the NT: Heb. 6:8; 1 Cor. 


phe eal 
2. Absence of Subject (Impersonal Verbs) 
The impersonal or indefinite subject in Greek is expressed (AG I, 


1 Cf. Acts 10:15 xat gwvn TM&ALV Eu bevtépov TOC avtov -- 
an exact parallel to 1:11. 


36 A. 4): | . 
(a) by TLC3 . 
(b) by the third plural active restricted to matters of common re- | 
| 
port and opinion, hence with verbs of saying and the like such as pact, | 
AEYOVOLV, OVOUaTOVOLVS 
(c) by the third singular passive; 
(d) by the second person singular optative or indicative with av. 
An exception to classical usage is found in Herodotus ii 106 (Ep- 
yovtau pnd in Thucydides vii. 69, line 2 (w&o0xOVOLV), although the 
subject in the latter case could probably be gotten from the context. 


Examples of (a), (c), and (d) are not mentioned by Mayser (GGP II, 


ee —- 


iii 3) as occurring in the papyri; (b) occurs with an extension to verbs 


other than those of hearsay and common report, e.g. P.Teb. 58, 38 yé= 
YPAMTAL O WEpLoLoc HaL H€6wnav twWL MéAaveE (the subject evi- 
dently is "the ones who supervised the dividing") nat ETLBEBLAD) (nav) 
nNutv (omopov) aot& Bac oyB’ (llla) ;,.and..P..0x./44, 4 un dette 
& Conc Exv OAwe ELoOnopEboVTaL éyw év Aretavopéa pEvw (la). 
In the latter example Mayser thinks OAwC stands for the subject, 
meaning '(the workers) in a body." These instances do not furnish any 
decisive proof that the use of the third plural active had gone beyond 
the classical. But in a papyrus of the second century A.D. is found just : 
such a use, the third plural indefinite for a passive: 

BGU 1676, 13 gav be Berfons un avabnve(-var) tépovorv 
OTPATLOTHV PET ELOU TOC of nat S{Swuev (present for future) 
GAAO EMOSLOV. | 

In Mark is found an example of (b), several of (c); (a) is present 


0% ” uv 9 F) ? r 
in 4:23 € . tic EXEL wWta anovELVY AxovVETW and is comparable to such 


, A ~ sw ? , ~ ~ , ~ 
as 8:37 TL yap Soi avOpwtocg aAvTadAAKYLa THC HPUXACG AvTOV; 
where avepwroc equals TLC or a second person singular. As for (c), 


> ~ t ~ ‘ 
see 4:24,25 Ev d UETOW HETPELTE PWETPNOAOETAL UVULVY HAL TPOO— 


TEOHOETAL VULV. oc yap EXEL 508foEetar avTw* uaL OC OK EXEL 
MOL O EXEL apOfhoetat an’avdtov also 2:1 nuoto8n OTL év olMw 
eotty . AEYOVOLY in 2:18 may be considered an example of (b) since it 
is not clear just who the questioners are. 

There are numerous examples in Mark which agree with the exception 
to classical usage found in Herodotus (and possibly in Thucydides). In 
the case of the third plural verbs found in 3:32, 4:38, 5:14, ATs Ron" BY Lee No 
and 6:11 the subjects either are expressed in the manner of that of P.Ox. 
744, 4 or are present in the immediate context. There seems to be an im- 
personal subject for the verbs in the following: 

1:32 EPEPOV TPOG AVTOV T&VTAC TOvE uAXKwO EXoVTAC 

2:3 MAXAL EPXOVTAL pépovtEec TMpOC AvTOV TAHPAAVT LUOV 

7:32 nat pEpovaorv QUTD UDPOV UAL LOYLAGAOV 


8:22 ua. mEpovoiy AUTY) TUOASY 


10:13 uxt TEOGEWMEPOYV QUTD TaLota 

12:13 uxL amootéAAOVELY TPOG aUTSV TLVAG Tw ©, 

13326 HOLL TOTE OWOVTAL TOV vlov TOU avepatov 

15:27 ual ovv ante otavpovotiv dt0 Anotas 

7:32, 12:13, and 13:26 are corrected in Matthew by the insertion of a 
subject; 10:13, by changing the active to a passive; 15:27, by changing 
the active to what is a middle or a passive; and 1:32 and 2:3 are not 
changed. 8:22 has no parallel. 

Although we are not treating of passives as such here, a few words 
poe the use of the third person plural impersonal as a replacement for 
the passive or middle are in order. The instance in 15:27 has a number 
of such third person plurals preceding it, beginning with ot OTPATL=— 


DTXL in 15:16, so that it conceivably could be grouped with 3:32, 


| 


4:38, and the rest as having a subject in the context-- at any rate, its 


eecrti cance is lessened considerably thereby. The third person plurals 
| ~ 5) 
found in 10:34 (not cited above) have an implied subject in TOLG A&PX- 


LEPEVOLY MOL tToLC YPAWLUXTEVO L Vshowever, the chief priests and 
scribes do not "mock" and "spit" and "scourge" and "kill.'' Luke has one 
impersonal third plural in his parallel; Matthew has ELC with the arti- 
cular infinitive after TAPAXSWOOVOLV. This suggests that we may look 
upon these third plural impersonals not as a possible use of an active 
for a passive verb but as instances in which the subject is only vague- 
ly present to the mind of the writer. The verbs in 1:32, 2:3,7:32, 8:22, 
10:13, 12:13 and 13:26 are, however, examples of an impersonal used nae 
a substitute for a passive; Matthew's correction of these (1:32 and 2:3 
excepted) shows some distaste for such a practice: there are five cor- 
rections and two non-corrections (and in Matthew's gospel itself there 
are three examples of the use of the third plural impersonal). Luke has 


three examples of this use; and it is found variously in John, Acts and 


Revelation. The fact that this usage is limited to the above may be sig- 


n 
nificant; and were it pot for the single example from the papyri, the 
wide use in Mark and the occurrence in the other three gospels as well 


as in Acts and Revelation would be extremely significant. As things 


: 
: 


stand, the practice is not without precedent in the late classical peri- 
od and parallel in the papyri, but the relatively large number of ex - 
amples in Mark calls for explanation. Accordingly, the use of the third 


plural impersonal verb will be further discussed in Part II. 
3. Peculiarities in Agreement 


A. Agreement of Verbs with a Neuter Subject 
Attention here is directed to the form of the verb, singular or 
plural, with a neuter subject. That a neuter plural take a singular verb 
is a rule that is closely observed in Attic Greek (GNTG, section 133). 
(Homer uses the plural of the verb with a neuter plural subject and in- 
stances are found in Plato, Yeoetacan” Xenophon, Herodotus and Thucydi- 


des of a plural used where a number of neuters occur together, each 


thought of as composing a group or individuality, or where animate sub- 
jects are in mind.) The use of the plural for animate objects is obs 
anand in the papyri (GGP, II, iii 28f£.) with some instances observable 
of the use of the plural with inanimate objects as in modern Greek: 

PSI 1098,° 33 eav 55 un EXTOLWOLV (sc.ta Exndp va) (51a) 
P.Teb. 20, 7 Eav Nove La ATMA LTMVTOL (113a) 
And with living objects: 

| SB 6011 (Ostracon) 5 MEPL TWV SOLATWV (sic) (slaves) TO. (= a) 
SHEL UEVOUVOLV (Ia) (other instances are earlier than the first cen- 
abe B.C.) 

Fluctuation in the use of the plural and singular verbs appears in 
Mark, but in general the trend of the late classical writers and the 
Papyed is followed: 


Animate: 


~ BS ¢ ’ 
be27 TOLG TVEDUAOLV. « HAL UTAUHXOVOVOLY 


‘ > «~ 
3:11 Ta MvEebpata...MpOcEMLMTOV AVTW 


» 


‘ i. 9 
4:4 mMaL NABEV Ta TETELVA HAL natTéMayev avTtd 
? z S e \ ’ tara 
5:13 uar EfEdABbvtae ta tveEebyata Ta ankbapta ELonABov 
| LY e] 
: 7:28 uaL Ta uvv&pLa...ECOlOvVOLY 


Inanimate: 


7:15 GAAK TH EX TOV &VOPhTOV ExTopEevdyeva& EOTLV 
23 T&VTA TAVTA TO Tovnpa EowOev Extopevetar 
13:4 mnOTE PSs EOTAL$ s+ -OTAV pEAAN TAVTA GUVTEAELOOAL 
B, Lack pe Apteement in Case 

There are two instances in Mark of participles which are not in 
Reeds with nouns, though there is some uncertainty since the nouns 
with which they agree are not distinctly present. The vmobebeyEvouc 
of 6:9 is in a loose relation to the KUTOLC of 6:8; this is not so 


much a palpable grammatical error as it is an awkward construction. 


: @ 
oavb&ALa is properly all that is needed. The accusative UNO~- 


Se5evuEvouc agreeing with a possible subject avtote points to 
an indirect statement after mapfyyetAev with an infinitive, instead 
of the tva.. .ALPWOLY clause which actually appears. 7:19 has uUa0- 
ap ttwv there is nothing with which it can agree unless it is with 
"he'(Jesus) understood; RSV, Moffatt, and Goodspeed all take it in this 
way with the meaning ''to pronounce clean.'"' If such is the case then it 
is Jesus' statement which "makes clean'' in contrary emphasis to the 
statement of the Pharisees that that which goes into the body defiles 
it. If we take the better attested reading uxOaplZwv |, we may term 
it a kind of hanging construction. 
C. The Distributive Singular 

As far as can be known from consulting the grammar of the classi- 
cal period and of the papyri, there is no instance of the use of a 
singular as a distributive designation with a plural subject, e.g. 
"they were grieved in their heart'’ (instead of "hearts'"'), "they shook 
their head" (instead of "heads''). The instances of such a use of the 
singular in Mark (3:5, 6:52, 7:21, and 8:17) have parallels in the LXX, 
and in Luke 1:66, Eph. 6:14, and Rev. 6:11. It has no precedent or con- 
temporary witness that is known in extra-biblical writings. Accordingly 
it will be one of the items listed for consideration in part II. 

D. The Plural of Concrete Objects 

In Attic Greek the plural of concrete objects was employed to de- 
note a particular instance of the generality or to refer to a plurality 
of the parts which compose the whole of a given classification (AG I, 
17 A.1; 18 A.2) e.g. vOuteEC meaning the hours of the night, MAOUTOL 
the wealth of a particular individual as specific instance of the gener- 
ality, wealth. From the same way of looking at plurals is derived the 
1 It seems doubtful that the text is correct here; uabaplTwv has the 


better attestation- N ABLW A @min sa Or- as against the uxOaptTov 
of KMU al. 


10 


-use, almost exclusively in poetry (though found also in Plato, Thucy- 


dides, and Herodotus), of the plural where but one single object is in 
icf 
mind, viz.®OuUaTa where a single chariot is in mind, ETLOTOAAL for 


| 


. 
one letter, TO AOtTPa the ransom money. The general classes of this 


use: 
(a) names of festivals and games, such as Y&uou and VULME LAS 
(b) names of a few cities, such as "AGT Var, Aergots 


« cs 
(c) OL NALOL which is unclassified; 


| (d) the plural of majesty, from which is derived such an expres- 
Dek as ®olEouv WAXHLOM L(Pindar P., 242), meaning "the sword of 
‘Phrixus," or 6pdvouw"throne" (Soph. Ant. 1041, El. 267); 


(e) parts and members of the body; 


f ~ ® 
| (£) such miscellaneous expressions as UMTEVELV VLV TOUCG 


Lier ee nv ASYOC (Soph. OR 1176) where the father is meant, TOUC 

| 

@vUTEVOAaOLY (OR) 1007) where the mother is meant, MOOG TOUG otAouc 
(Polynices) OTELXOVTA TOV EXOPWY HANG (Ant.10), YOVAL owyétwv 


Epo MLAtatwv "offspring of the body dearest to me" (Soph.E1.1232). 


: Instances of (a) abound in the papyri (GGP II i 38, 39) e.g. T& 


Lwtnoeta Or.gr.36, 5 (276a); Lapaniforg(=sapanretorc) P.Teb. I 
119, 25 (105-10la). (b) is present in such as Pet. III 46 (5) 2 (IITa) 
iév Kepueoobvxouc and P.Teb. I 80, 1; 81, 26; 82, 1 (115a) MaydaAwv , 
There is no example of (c). (d), the pluralis majestatis, is common 
but only in the first person. Of (e) there does not seem to be any in- 
stance. We find often in the papyri such plurals as aAEC, TO. Ep LX, 
TO UOEX, TO EDAX, Tx VOAaTH meaning the parts which make up a 
totality, pieces of meat, pieces of wood, bodies of water etc. This is 
no departure from classical usage (AG I 15, 2), which has such in- 
stances as OK LUATO (Aesch. Eum. 253), where the blood common to a fam- 
ily or the human race is in mind-- the discrete character of the 


"bloods" being in the background. The papyri also have a definite 
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class of plurals for designating payments, e.g. TOOME LA(board), and 
pdpe8pa, following the model of AOTPa. 

In Mark there are instances of (a): 14:1 TO TAKOKE, MOL TH Szuual 
6:21 TOLC yevecotouc 2:23 év TOLC O&BBaorv Of (b), (c), (d), 
and (e) there does not seem to be any instance. The plurals in Mark 
that call for special consideration are the TWY ovpavay of: 1523, 
theToLc ovpavolc of 12/25 and 13:25, and theév TOLC 
SEEvolc of 16:5. There are numerous occurrences of the plural of 
S5e&Ldc in the papyri of which the following are typical: 

P.Leid. U=UPZ 81 col.2 TOUC Beovc Tkvtac Tapaot&var(= nap— 
cot&var) avtne ey Se&vov(=-wv) MOL evwwévwv( sevwvbpov) (11a) 

P.Petr. III 1 (=I 21) col. 2, 21 OVAN PLVL EY SEELWV (237a) 

P.Grenf. II 15 col. 1, 12 ganoc TtpaxfhAwr EY SEE wv (139a) 
In the case of ovpavéc as indeed in that of 56% Loc one region or 
area is in mind; it does not, however,fall within any of our classifi- 
cations and there is no instance of its use in the papyri. It will be 
further studied in part II. 

E. The Plural of Abstract Expressions 

The plural of abstract ideas is used to denote specific instances 
or varieties of the general abstract idea in both Greek and Latin (AG 
I 17c): Ot&OELC"acts of sedition," @&vatot. "instances (or kinds) 
of death.'"' The papyri show the same use (GGP II i, 35, 2). In Mark 7:21 
we find mopvetat, uromal, wdvor, porxelat, TMAEOvEetaL, 
Tovnptlar, in which the plural more graphically designates the separate 


instances of the abstraction. 
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4, Divergences in Case Usage 


A. The Nominative 


1. The use of the nominative to denote extent of time 


| Attic Greek and the papyri use no other case than the accusative 


| to denote extent of time. The nominative is used in Mark 8:2: 

| > 5] a 

‘EoTAayxvlTopar ETL TOV OXAOV OTL ndn NweEpar TPELC TPOCHEV- 
e ’ a” 

Ovolv POL HAL OVKX EXOVGLYV TL O&yWwoLV. B 892 read =—QULC 


ite LotvsA and the Ferrar group,-C TOELC. Blass-Debrunner see this 


construction as the result of a mixing of the constructions non 
le ae ~ wu ¢ ~ ’ a 
NEpaG TPELG TPOOHEV. and Ndn NuEpaL TPELC CELoLV) Hua 


TPOOWEV. They refer to AG II, 418 where SOOM.’ -VOUTEC TE UAL 


TpE pot practically equal the Latin quotidie, "daily." This hardly 
Rods more than suggest a development remotely related to the one under 
‘examination. Three other instances are found: Aquila's translation of 
Josh. 1:11 étt toEtc NyEpar vpEtc SiraPfoecbe of Eccl. 2:16 

Hon at nuépar Epxopevar te M&vta ENEMATOON and Acta Pauli et 
‘Theclae (so P. Ox. I 63)nyépar yao Non ToELG uaL vouTEC BExAaX 


OUM EYAYEPTAL. With one exception non is found in all and 


" "already (are) days coming." 


is predicative: 'Already(are) OSEAN, 
This strongly suggests a nominal construction from which first the cop- 
ula was omitted and later the connecting Hal. Expressing a time ele- 
ment with an asyndetic verb is a coupling that we shall have to examine 
further in part II. 
B, The Vocative 

In classical Greek the vocative case is used where a person is ad- 
dressed; but the use of the nominative with the article in place of the 
vocative is not unknown: Blass-Debrunner cite Aristoph. Ran. 521 O 


MAUC, QuHOAOVBEL where a subordinate is addressed. As far as we 


know, there is in Attic Greek no example of a subordinate addressing a 
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superior in this fashion, viz. O SBedcfor 'God.'"' The testimony of the 
papyri is uncertain. | 

There are in Mark the following examples of the nominative plus 
the article replacing the vocative: 

5:41 AEYEL QUTT* THALBX uobL, O EOTLV PEbEPLNVEvSLEVOV: 
TO HOOKTLOV, cee 

9:25 AEywv AUT TO GAAAOV HaL UuWPOV TMVEVUO, EyW EN 
TKOOW OOL... 

15:34 Edwt, Erwt , AELO oaBaxBavels 6 E0TLV ue Bepunvevd— 
uevov, 0 GEbc pov, © 666c LOU... 
In 5:41 and 15:34 the evangelist by his own S Eaueneae is translating, 
so that there is no point in discussing the reason for the presence of 
the article. The example in 9:25 may well be examined further since it 
is without precedent in Attic Greek or parallel in the papyri. 

C. The Accusative 


1. The use of the dative instead of the accusative 
with verbs of benefiting and harming 


Attic usage, in contradistinction to that of other languages, has 
unvaryingly the accusative with such verbs as BrAKNTELV, UAUOUVPYELV 
WOEAELY (AG I 295). The papyri, in the main, do not depart 
from this practice (GGP II ii 298-302), but the uncompounded verbs 
MOLELV and EpyaTecbar with adjectives and adverbs meaning harm or 

1 Mayser (GGP II i 55f) adduces a few possible but doubtful 
examples of the nominative used instead of the vocative and remarks 


that it is a matter of supposition rather than of established fact: 


SB 4013 (Tombstone) Anuftp Loc Anunte tou XONOTE_ Xa LpEtundated) 


439 i KarAA LOIN, WNTHP XENOTNH, XALPE (Ia) 
Berar. 43 (conclusion) (badly redacted) TMAPAYEVOLE VOU (for 
TAOAKYEVOV ) 5e ELC THY NLEépav (the wedding day) ANoAA@VLOG 
(134a) 


PaLeid... Carp. 1B 07 ‘ATOAA@VLOC, AaBE Tove yarnobc (160a) 
In none of the examples, it will be observed, is there any article ap- 


pearing with the nominative. This replacement of the vocative by the 
nominative is rare in the papyri. 
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benefit take the dative (ibid. II ii 263f£) as well as the accusative. 
These datives occur where we would expect accusatives, but with this 
difference: the person is not so directly affected: 

Dative- 


P, Grenf. II 36, 11 ovOev Nulyv uanov Envdnoev (=EnolynoEev) 


us (95a) 
Zen. Pap. 59015, 38 MLALHWC DOL TOLHOOLEV (258a) 
Accusative- 
Perey 534, 13 a emotnoé we X&ppoc (II la) 


Zen. Pap. 59361, 31 tva 6€ un HAaHOV TL NAC EPYKOMWVTAL...» 
(242a) 
There is in Mark but one passage for which the foregoing discus- 
sion is apposite, and there are three variant readings: 
| 14:7 CDUW syn® arm- “XL OTav SEANtTE Bbvac8E avTtOLCG Ev 
TOUnoar 
A XOII have avtové 
XN BL 892 sh bo have avtotc TAVTOTE 
The combined support for the dative, AVTOLG or. AUTOLC TK&VTOTE 
is strong. But there is no conflict here with the development of which 
Grenf. II 36 and Zen. Pap. 59015 are witnesses; hence this may be 


termed an "agreement in divergence." 


2. The accusative instead of the dative with verbs of 
cursing 


The dative with UATAPAS OAL eccurs in “Attic (AG 1 410,.7)%3 the 
sense is 'pray for adversity upon someone''--not exactly "curse." 
AovSopetv takes the accusative (ibid. I 294), but the deponent form 
"to cast Pert oach upon’ takes the dative. 

In the papyri such a verb as ETLTANOOW "to scold.) "to blame,” 
takes the accusative but EMLT LOW meaning ''to cast reproach upon" or 
“to scold’ takes the dative always: 

SB 5675 12 touvc Elune avayovtag TLVAaC ET LTAHOOETE(184-3a) 


26 * > se 4 
BGU 1138 22 nar avt dy ) ETULTANEAL HATAELWC (Ia) 
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P.Petr. Il 18 (2) 17 EmiTLuUWVTOC ATOAACSHpu nat Une&pwBwr 
(246a) 
IIL 21 (g) 24 tv SE TapdvtwY EXLTLLdSVTWY GOL 
(IIIa) 

In Mark there is a verb of cursing taking an accusative: 

11:21 L6€ nN ovmn jv uatnp&ow EEAOAVTAL 
Here the act of cursing is crisp and definite; in the papyri and Attic 
usage the dative seems to be preferred for a milder idea, namely, ‘ob- 
jecting to’ or "finding fault with,'' so that the presence of an accusa- 
tive here is not particularly unusual. 

D. The Genitive 
1. The partitive genitive 
a. Adnominal use 

The point to be discussed is the superfluous use of the preposi- 
tions an and EU with the partitive genitive. Classical usage, with 
the exception of Herodotus and Thucydides, has nothing but the simple 
genitive (AG I 339) but in the just mentioned authors amd and Eu 
are used with superlatives, number and numerical words, e.g.: 

Herod. 1 196 THY EvELoEOTaTHY EX TacéwV 

5 87 MELVOV Povvov E& andvtwv owOnvat 

Thuc. 1110 OACLYoL ano TOAAWY TopEvdpEVoL 

The papyri exhibit considerable variety in the use of the parti- 
tive (GGP II ii 348): ond appears with TLC, etc: 

P. Teb. 13, 16 OvpMfhoavtec ano THY TEOYEYP(aupEvwv) Eva 
’ eS, (114a) 
EX appears, but in general is not as widely used as QATNO3 

P.Teb. 5:56 unOevi EFeEtvar AauBa&verv TL EX TOOTWY (but 
in the next line)wnOéva SE TMaparpetobar pNnOEV TOV aVLEPwWLEVWV 
tToLc BE0LC (118a) 

P.Ryl. Il 130...TLVEC..-ETPLYNOAYV EX THY H&PTWY Ovu 
OALYny edav (Ip) 


r) eae 
And without €X or ATO?’ 
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P.Teb. II 410 Swtnplxufd...xdpuv ob TapoptZetar v1ro 
> ~~ ~ ~ 
yltovoc Ewvnpévov twv yutTviwowry AUT (16p) 
Mark echoes the fluctuation of the papyri, but seems to be closer 
‘to classical precedent. We find: 
(a) with TiUc- 
7:2 TLVAC TOV LAANTWV 
8:3 UKXL TLYEG AUTWY ano LAanpdSBEV THuaoLY 
12:13 uxt. anootéAAovoLv Mpoc avtov TLVaG tov ®. 
€ 
(b) with ELc- 
‘ 9 > ~ a FY ~ ww 
9:7 HaL amenplOn avutw ELG EX TOV OXAOU 
a x4 5) « ~ v4 
14:18 otTL ELG EE vEWV TapadmoEr. pE 
= (but compare) 
20 Etc Twv SWEXHA 
(c) with a superlative word- 
4:31 wLupdtepov ov Té&vtTwWV THOV OTEpLdTWY 
(comparative form of adjective for super- 
lative) 
There is no departure here from the Attic: the etc which appears 
with eu is in keeping with the examples from Herodotus and Thucydides. 
b. Adverbial use 
This differs from the adnominal use in that the partitive genitive 
is used where we would expect an accusative as the object of a transi- 
tive verb. Only a part of a whole is concerned and this idea is con- 
veyed by the use of the genitive rather than the accusative. Hence 
verbs of eating, drinking, taking, giving, bringing, may take a geni- 
tive where the object in question is but a part of the total (AG I 345, 
B95), e.g? 
Xen. Anab. I 5, 7 AXBSVTACG TOU BapPapLruov OTPATOU 
The papyri agree with the classical use (GGP II ii 195), e 
~ e \ > ? 
Zen, Papini59156, 3 Har TWY YAUHULNAWY AaBE Tap Eopuaptrou 


(256a) 
except that the periphrases with a6 and EX tend to replace the sim 


ple genitive (GGP II ii 351): 
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BGU 1141, 27 n( set) Av (if it were possible) S&unpva OOL 
: 9 Pa 9% i505 ~ c 
YPAMELV CES YEYPADHHELY AV ATO Twv Saxpvwv (14a) 
The partitive genitive as the object of the verb follows in Mark 
classical examples and adheres to the development seen in the papyri: 
Verbs of eating and drinking- 
‘ ‘ ~ Z 
12 20: “CO UVVEP LA. . EGBLOVOLY ako TW PuxXtLwv 
2 ’ Z ¢ X 4 4 ” 
8:4 tmOB8EV TovTOVG SuVHCETAL TLC WOE YOPTHOAL APTWV 
\ wa ? 9 ~~ 5 
14323 ANU ENRLOV EL QUTOVU NAaNTScC 
r) * * ? ~ H ~ ) 
25 ov pn tlw Ex Tov yevhpatoc thc apntéAov 
Verbs of taking (where part of a whole)- 
8 op \ SEX ~ > ’ 
6:43 nuaL NPaV HAKOUATWV...HAaL ATO Twv LXObWV 


(7 \ ~ ~ ’ ‘ ~ ~ ~ 9 
12:2 LVO Tapa THY YEWOYWV AGBN AKO THY KHAPTWY TOV ayT. 


The papyri have examples of the predicate use of the adverbial 
partitive genitive with a6 and Eu: 

P.Teb. 61 (b) 291 ETEpWwTHLEVOV TOV UWLOYPALWATEN, Thc 
gOTLVY ATO THY avaypapouévwv Ev uMAnpvxlat (118-17a) 
2. The genitive with verbs of perception 

In classical practice verbs of perceiving such as anobverv and 
compounds, aLobKVEDBaL , tuvOkvEecbar take the genitive of the per- 
son or thing whose voice, tone, or sound is heard and the accusative of 
the content of the perception (AG I 357). As such it is really another 
aspect of the partitive. But the distinction between the genitive and 
the accusative of the thing whose sound is heard "cannot be sharply 
drawn always" (ibid. 358 A.5). Herodotus has, for example, 

2, 114 guotoac tobtwv 

115 anoboac tavta 

In the papyri there is no deviation from Attic precedent for the 

verb anuove Luv (GGP II ii 207): the person whose voice is heard is in 


the genitive; the content which is heard is in the accusative; and the 
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sound or voice, sometimes in the genitive, sometimes in the accusative: 

BGU 1007, 11 anoboavtec owvne (243 or 218a) 

Preveidy €5.(p5'118)scesl<25 Knovoaca TV Qwvnvy (161a) 

Mark has one instance of a genitive--whether of the content or of 
the sound heard is hard to say--with a verb of perception: 

14:64 nuovoate thc BAnognutac 
The correctness of the use hinges on the meaning of the word PAQaO- 
Onutac if it means merely impious language with no precise content, 
then Mark's genitive and Matthew's accusative follow the classical ex- 
amples cited. If. it has the idea of a distinct affront to the dignity 
of God, then the genitive of Mark is incorrect and Matthew's accusative 
is proper. Other contexts containing the word yield the sense of a spe- 
cific act as well as that of abusive language; lacking some more de- 
cisive criterion, we cannot tell whether Mark's use agrees with the 
classical standard or not. 

3. The genitive with verbs of remembering 

Verbs of reminding and forgetting in Attic take the genitive of 
the thing and the accusative of the person (AG I 364). Occasionally 
the accusative of the thing is substituted for the genitive; AVO- and 
UTOLLEV AONE Lv take the double accusative (to remind someone of 
something) more frequently than the accusative and the genitive (ibid. 
T3640 Ag 2y% ETLAAVOKVEDRAaL at times has the accusative of the 
thing. PLULVhOHELv in the passive (or middle) sometimes takes the ac- 
cusative: 

Dem. 18, 283 pewvnobat TOUS ASYOUG 

Instances in the papyri of verbs of remembering only are scanty, 
but the genitive of the thing is found (GGP II ii 209) pitecee 

P, Bad. 48, 17 pvfoente jpov (126a) 

PSL <V 502, 2 HAAWC av ToLotc pvnpovebwv nuwwv (257a) 
The object or person remembered is sometimes, in keeping with classical 
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precedent (AG 364 A.12), designated by mept tTivoc: 

PSI 412, 8 mepL ov uaL AtyuNtoc éuvhddn (111a) 
eT tAave&VEOBaL takes both genitive and accusative of the thing 
(G6P. IL dde2ii; tA). 

The accusative of the thing remembered occurs in Mark, where Mat- 
thew's parallel has the genitive: 

14: 72 uaL avELvfobn oO Nétpoc to phyo 
This has no support in the papyri (except by analogy in the case of 
ETLAAVOKVEDOaL ) but the use of the double accusative with the active 
of both ULL OHXE LV and the compound with ave makes it quite proba- 
ble that the middle ( to remind oneself of something), and the passive 
as well, took the accusative of the thing. VEWVNNOL , for example, 
which has an accusative in the example taken from Demosthenes, had the 
present active sense of the Latin meminisse. The LXX generally has the 
accusative. The genitive, we may say, was the rule, but occasionally the 
accusative usurped its place. Apparently, then, Mark is justified in us- 
ing the accusative with a verb of remembering. 

4. The genitive with verbs of separation 

Verbs of separation take the ablative genitive. Among them is the 
verb VOTEPELY which has the subject of the deficiency in the nomina- 
tive and the thing in respect of which there is a deficiency in the 
genitive (AG I 392), e.g. 

Dem. 4, 38 VOTEPELV TWV Epyuv 
Sometimes a dative is used to designate the thing in which there is a 
deficiency (AG I 393 A.8). There is no example where the subject is in 
any other case than the nominative. 

In the papyri (GGP II ii 237) there are cases where, along with the 
usual genitival construction, the thing which one lacks becomes the sub- 
ject: 


Genitive- 
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; Zen. Pap. 59270, 5 EbAWY OVx VOTEPOVOLY (250a) 
Reversed order- 
: (4 5 * K 
P. Hibeh 65, 29 tva unbev ELC ELE VOTEEHONL (after 265a) 
Reversed construction, with the accusative of the person- 
: F) 4 4 As , 
P. Leid. B. 20,26 Etc TO UNnOEV ( pap. pnenv) twv avaynatwv 
« ~ & ~ 
NUAG VOTEPELY (162a)? 
There is one locution in Mark in which there is an unclassical use 
¢ ~ 
of vOTEPELV coinciding with that just seen in the papyri, and so con- 
stituting an agreement in divergence of Mark and the papyri: 
e « ow 
10:21 Ev O& VOTEPEL 
5. The genitive with the adjective EVOXOC 
In Attic usage EVOXOC takes either the genitive or the dative, 
usually the latter (AG I 380): the following examples exhibit the geni- 
tive only: 
en e ae wa 
Plat. Leg. 915 a tTwv BLaALWy EVOXOG EOTW 
~ ? 2 « $ 
Lys. 14, 5 toApwor y&P TLVEG AEYELV, WG OVOELCG 
EVOXOG EOTL ALTOTAELOU UTA. 
In the papyri there is no instance of the genitive; only the dative 
PCG: Diet 4/149, 39): 
Inscr. from Batn-Herit 70, 18 BavaTtwe EVoXoc (57-56a) 
Mark has two examples of EVOXOC with the genitive: 
» Ae a ” ? be € 7 
3:29 GAAM EVOXOG EOTAL ALWVLOV ALAPTHYLATOG 
e . ; yy LY Rees 4 4 zy 
14:64 ot SE TAVTEG UHATEXPLVAV AVTOV EVOXOV ELVOAL Bavadtou 
These do not violate classical precedent but are without contemporary 
support in the papyri. This is an instance where papyri and Mark diverge 
from the Attic in a different way (i.e. Mark and the Attic agree; the 
papyri follow only one of the permissible classical usages; Mark, the 
a If 
other only). The genitive is usual with 2&L0C and EVOXOG is a word 


lit is possible that NaC is the subject of the infinitive, of 
OUTS Ci. ii. 


zy 


of like meaning; accordingly, the latter, in taking the genitive, would 
not seem to call for explanation particularly. 
6. The genitive with the preposition-adverb E Low 

Eow (etow) as a preposition can take the accusative or the geni- 
tive in Attic usage (Brugmann-Thumb, Griech.Gramm. p 524, 2), viz. 
Svuvat S6uov AtS0c Etow; Eow PrAEgkpwV, 

The papyri diverge from the Attic in using EOW a an adverb- it is 
not used as a preposition. Its function accordingly is, as an adverb, to 
strengthen a preposition (GGP II ii 528) ,+ e.g. 

Answering the question, Where?- 

BGU 1141 33.56 Eow Ev THL oLutar (Ia) 

Acta Pauli et Theclae, 25 Gow &év TWL Lvnovetwe 

Answering the question, Whither?- 

Pe Lev o5424 05 ELoBLack&uEevoc Ew mo0c NaC (IIIa) 

There are two instances where Eow is used in Mark- one in the 
manner of the papyri: 

14:54 6 Nétpoc...nnorovOnoev AUTO Ewe Eow ELC TV abrhy 


and the other, in which are telescoped the ideas of motion and rest and 


a genitive is used: 


¥ ~ ’ » ~ ~ 
15:16 Ol 8€ OTPATLOTAL aNhyayov avtov ~ow THC QVANC 
(into the inner part of the palace) 


This genitive with Eo) is a kind of partitive doing duty for the word 
for "the inner part" and the preposition ELC. 
7. The genitive of comparison with En&vw 
The usual Attic construction in comparison is the comparative form 
of the adjective, such as tAEtwvor Eh&oowvplus the genitive, or 1 
with the case corresponding to that of the first thing compared. In the 
NT (Mark and Paul) tAEfwv is replaced by the Hellenistic preposition 


ae this use it appears in Herodotus (i 182): Mayser thinks the 
preponderant form €O0wW points to Ionic influence. 
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and adverb ETAVU) « Examination of the use of ETTAVW) with the genitive 
in the papyri--it does not occur in classical Greek--shows that it is 
used ina local sense only, meaning "up above" and as a replacement for 
ént (GGP II ii 539, 30). In Mark ETOVW) equals TAEtWV in one passage: 
14:5 Tpaenvar exdavw Snvaptwv toLranoctwv 
The use here, together with that of 1 Cor. 15:6 ETavW TEVTAHOOLOLG 
“adeApots seems to show that in Mark 14:5 what we really have is a 
genitive Sfenrece, and¢in 1:Cor.’ 15:6 a\kind of dative of agent. In 
Both cases ET&VW is apparently used as an adverb modifying the numeral, 
which is thus treated as an adjective. As such it does not mark any par- 
ticular divergence from the usage of the papyri. 
E. The Dative 
1. The dative with a verb of believing 

The one use that calls for special consideration is that in Mark 
1:15 of the preposition Ev and the dative with the verb TLOTEUW.There 
is no parallel to this in the classical period (AG I 410, 7)rnorgan ‘the 
papyri (GGP II ii 257, 14). We assign it to the usages to be studied in 
Dart 11. 


2. The dative with passives 


SEZ 
The dative with passives of verbs in the fashion of UNO with the 
genitive generally designates the person in whose interest something 
happens (AG I 422 c), and the idea of agency is in the background, e.g. 


~~ ~ e > @ ~ 
Thuc.: 1, Slat ‘ABnvalwv VNEG TOLG KEpHvpalLoLg OVK EWPWVTO 
('...were not visible to...") 


The use is continued in the papyri (GGP II ii 273): 


P.Par. 63, 11, 56 nNBovAdunyv SpOnval GoL xaTa TO ETLBGAAOV 
(165a) 


BY ~ ¢ x “ ~ 
And in Mark: 9:4 “aL wen avtotc HAetac ouv Mwicet 
3. The instrumental dative 
(a). The dative is used in classical Greek to denote the means or 


instrument by which an action is effected (AG I 435 B.7) e.g. 
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ica 
Homer & (Iliad) 316 tpacev photrye 
Ken. Cyr. 4, 3, 18 TMpovoetv E€w n&vta tH avOpwntvy youn 
~ a ‘ ‘ : ? \ ~ s 
TaLG SE XEPOLVY OTAOMOPHOW, SiHE Wart be TW LTIMW, TOV 
6 évavtlov avatpédw tH Tov Unnov pbtyy 
‘ ~ ® ~ t 
Soph. Ant. 164 vuac 8 éyw MOUTMOLOLV. + -EOTELA LXEOOAL 
(b). Similar in appearance but essentially different is the use of 


the dative in a local sense, ("' in the midst of" or merely "in") (ibid. 


I 436 A. 7): 


Homer 92 (Odyssey) 38 Ev mupa UualeEv 


and 


wen. Cytol OF 2 TMUOL HatELrY 

(c). With verbs of measuring and punishing there is used the in- 
strumental dative (ibid. I 437, 9): 

Herod. 2, 6 OPYVLTOL LEWETEHHACL THY XHpav 

The papyri show no variation from classical examples except that 


e 
the preposition EV comes to be used: 


P,Par. 11, 10.13 paxatoparc thntovtac (156a) 
12, 15 Aémev ps THLE Laxatpat (157a) 

wu ~ la 
P.Grenf. I 38, 11 ETUNTEV TANYALG TANOOLVY (Ties) 


e , ~ ~ 
P, Par, 28,/ 13 SLONVOMEVAL Sv TOL CA LUOE 
and (by the same author) 


22, 21 TWL ALLWL SLAAVOHVaAL (c.160a) 


(b). Local 


(In the following two examples weapons are regarded as a part 
of personal accoutrement; hence EV) 


P.Teb. 48, 19 ened Bwv Atnuoc Ev OTAOLC (after 113a) 


41, 4 Mappetove ovv aAdouc TAELooL Ev paxatparc 


TAPAYEVOLEVOU (after 119a) 


> 
Mayser says that the preposition €v with the dative came into 


use merely to remove ambiguity as to whether the sense was instrumental 
or not (GGP II ii 357 footnote 3). 
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(a) and (b) combined. These are examples where there is no question 
of a means or instrument by which an action is effected; hence they are 


not instrumental but local:! 


P Petr. Il 9 (2) 4 a etyov Ev TALC YEPOLY ENYA (241-35a) 


P.Par. 50, 6 Etbov TITOAEUMLOV EXOVTA UdXaALpaV Ev TNL 
xepet (sic) (159a) 

(c). The dative is also used with verbs of measuring and punishing 

P. Hib. 74, 1 wétPNOOV LETPWL SoXLnwe (250a) 

In Mark there are instances of the instrumental dative, but none 
that violate the usage of Attic and the papyri. Instances of (a): 2:8; 
3:32; of (b) 1:8; 6:32; O29. 49. DOs Liteos OL. UC) Se 24. 1Os33% 

There would seem to be an extension of the local use in 1:23 and 
5:2: KjvOpwrhoc Ev Tvebyate anabdetw 

KjvOpWHOG Ev TrvEebuate KuxdepTw 
Blass-Debrunner, after discussing a usage that is classical, refer to 
this as "less classical" (sec. 219, 4). Compare the reading of 3:30: 
TVEVLA KUu&OAPTOV EXEL and Rom. 8:9 where the expressions EXEL 
TVEVLa and €0TE..-EV TVEOUATL are parallel grammatically but the 
local significance is somewhat to the fore where Ev is used. Nothing 
here conflicts with the practice of the papyri: the local sense of éu 
is extended to mean, when used with the dative of the person, ‘in the 
power of...' ‘in the possession of...' (GGP II ii 395 41). The manner in 
which the spirit in Mark 1:23 and 5:2 overrules the action of the de- 
ranged person and the fact that in both instances it rather than the man 
converses with Jesus supports this understanding of Ev. 
4. The dative of specification 
A weakened form of the instrumental dative is the dative of speci- 


1 : 
Mayser regards these examples as on the borderline between an in- 
strumental and a local use of the dative (II ii 357, 37). 
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fication or relation. In classical practice, however, the accusative 
was far more common (AG I 440 12). In the koine the dative has almost 
completely replaced the accusative in denoting specification (GGP II ii 
2055: 

Mark's use of the dative in preference to the accusative is in 


keeping with the trend of the koine (although no ratio between the 


uses is available to determine which is preponderant): 
i 4 ~ F) > rir Th 
5:22 ELG TWV APKLOVVAYWYWV, OVOLATL ELPOG 


7:26 n 6€ yuvn Tv EAAnvic, Lupowoivintcoa Tw YEVEL 
5. Prepositions 
A. With one case 


1; ELC instead of €V ina local sense- 
Where in classical usage we would expect Ev with the dative ELC 
with the accusative appears in-a pregnant cons trdveions in which an 
idea of motion is dominant due to the fact that it is generally used 


with a verb of motion (AG I 543 B), e.g. 


O (Odyssey) 275 Egaun Ate ELC o66v (the lion has come to the 
road and is now to be seen on it) 


Similarly: 
Xen. Anab. 3.4, 13 ELC TOUTOV TOV otTabuoV TrooapEpvnc ENED 
The use of ELC for év in the papyri (GGP II ii 373) shows that 
the former is used for the probable reason that there is implicit an 
idea of motion rather than of rest: 
P, Leid. U UPZ 81 II 6 NAOtov TanboeLvov TPOCOPENOaL ELC 
Mépgiv (‘rode at anchor in Memphis') (Lfa) 
But in the following no idea of motion is present: 
BGU 1141, 9 ovdSe oe yap 50uw Elec Evpaviotov t6mov WE 
” 
EXELV (14a) 
P, Fay. 118, 21 Bo&AAWL ( sc.tHv “uoTPOV) EF apobtpac etc 
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“tv Vevvogpiv (110p) 
BGU II 423, 7 urvduveboavtoc etc bkAancouY (11p) 


i There are in Mark numerous instances of the confusing of the pre- 
} 


positions Etc and Eve: 
~ 
1:5 ua. EBantlZovto vm avtov év tw Lopsévn Totapa 

9 nat EBanttoOn Elec tov Topd&unv 

39 unpboowyv Ele tac DOVAYV OYA. 6. 
10:10 wat Elo THY olxtav...ob pabntar étnpdtwv 
13:3 Mar uaOnpévov avtov Ele to dpoc 1 
im modern Greek ELC has completely taken the place of Ev, and the de- 
velopment, supported by few examples, is seen in the earliest phase in 
the papyri and is attested abundantly in Mark, as indeed in all the gos- 
pels with the exception of Matthew. Revelation makes a correct dis- 
tinction between ELC and Eve the LXX does not. Very early ELC begins 
to displace ev as is shown by an official protocol of the third cen- 
tury B.C.: SB 7202, 10f TO OONETTWHEV NL ATX OM L QUTOV EV 
Be. (written over ELC THV) Ev Kponodtawyv morEL MUVAAHKTL (265 
Or 227a). Instead of the stock phrase Ev QUAGKT L we have in later 
Hage ELC. It can hardly be doubted that Mark simply records a later 
ase in this practice. 
| 2% and with the direct object signification 
; While verbs of fearing commonly take a direct object in the accusa- 
tive, a phrase with ATO and the genitive was also possible where used 
in a local sense, e.g. 
Xen. Mem. II 6, 31 pEebyEetv OO THC LubAANC 
There is little variation from this in the papyri. Mayser has only 


xamples (GGP II ii 306) of the accusative used with verbs of fearing, 


. 
ee 
| 

\ 


IThe use of, ELC found in 14:9 OTOU EY UNnPvXON TO EvayYEA- 
Lov ate TOV OAOV UOOWOV is in accord with classical precedent (GNT 
F sec. 206, 4). 
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and the list of these in Hellenistic usage is large. There is but one 
example from the papyri which shows an extension from the local use of 
am6 with the genitive in Xenophon: 

BGU IV 1079, 23 we av T&VtEC Hat Ob BAEME GaATOV (sic) Rate 
tov Lovéatwv (41p) 

In Mark BAéMw twice takes a periphrase of the genitive with amd 
for the accusative: 

8:15 opate, BAENETE ano tHe Tone twv Paproatwv 

12:38 BAénetTE ATO TWV YeaLLaATEwV UTA. 

The usage could well take its cue from what we find in Xenophon. ! 
It is strange that the papyri of the last three pre-Christian centuries 
have no example. Papyrus BGU 1079 is of unknown origin, written by a 
slave in financial straits- hence the warning, "Have nothing to do with 
the Jewish userers:" Olsson (Papyrusbriefe, p.88) quotes Wilcken's com 
ment: "This letter is... the oldest attestation to an anti-Semitism of 
the business world.'' Undoubtedly, then, the letter comes from a Jewish 
milieu, or more precisely, an anti-Jewish milieu. What we find in Mark 
is neither without classical precedent of a kind nor without contempo- 
rary attestation, but it is not certain that the custom of using amo’ 
with the genitive in place of the accusative received all its encourage 


ment from influences inside the stream of Hellenistic development. 


B. With two cases 


1. S&tc& with the genitive 


a. 6u& with yelp 


7 > ’ >? of 
I cf. Hermas, Man. XI 14 mEvYEL AN AUVTOV ‘he runs away from 


him'. 
2 Mr. Emrys Evans, in a paper ''Case Usage in the Greek of Asia Min 
' (Classical Quarterly xv 19Q7, 28) cites the following: C. and B. ii 
p. "563 (no. 466) cxav 5&€ TLC yn ‘oBn6y TOOTWY FWY _HATAPWY and 
Pelagia x. 12 (Useher p. 12) WT SELALAONG &m’ aVTOV and concludes 
that the usage is a secondary Hebraism. 


6.& with the genitive as a substitute for un or the instrumental 
lative is used to express more definitely the idéa that it is by means 
i a certain thing an action is effected, viz. "we see by means of the 
tyes'' or "with the eyes" (AG I 436 A.7), e.g. 

Peas ct 18h OnOTEL, ANONPLOLG ToTEpA dpBoTépa, w 
opunev, TOVTO ELVaL OPBaALovc, n SL Ov CPMpEV, UAL anovo- 
fev, dta, 7 St’ ov anobvopev 

Fen. Comm. 12, 4,5 (dopBadrpouc uO L To ) Su’ av atob&vovtar 
Euxota 

The use is extended considerably in the papyri (GGP II ii 354f): 

P.Cairo II A Col.1, 16: ovv&davtEec Nv &u onAwv LaXT|V (123a) 

Brit.Mus. Ryl. 381 Tépat pour S1& tTLvoc tTH(V) MvAKHCov) 
TOV PELXpoyv ) (40p) 

There is one locution in Mark where 5t& with the genitive is used 
as a periphrasis for the dative: 

6:2 uaL SuUVapELG TOLAVTAL 51a TOV XELPWY avTOU ylvov= 

TALS 

flere it appears that not merely does Sua TWV ie LOW stand for THUG 
‘epoty but that the whole phrase 51% TMV XELPWVY AVTOU is a peri- 
dhrasis for KUT ; that it as such replaces a dative of agent other- 
ise to be expected with a verb having a passive connotation such as 
Lvovtat does here: the works are done by him. As such it is outside 
the development shown by the examples from the Attic and the papyri and 
Secomes a part of the area peculiar to Mark. 

b. 6t& with the genitive in expressions of time 

To use 6t& with the genitive as a designation of time, meaning ‘at 
he end of a course of' hence ‘after,' is permissible in Attic (AG I 
82) . The use of the same combination in the sense of 'in the course of' 
ox ‘during' is unclassical. Of the two uses of temporal 6u& the latter 
is the usual one in the papyri (GGP II ii 420): 


1) 


| 
s 


Zen. Pap. 59218, 24 wote Nt uanbfhnuerv SiH TNC ENTALAVOU 
KmAE (254a) 
SB 7259, 15 twv TE BVOLOV HAL OTOVbWV BLA vUUTOC xual 
nuépac cuvteAovupévwy (95-4a) 

In Mark there is a use of temporal 6t& which agrees with the pa- 
pyri in diverging from the classical standard: | 


¢/ 3 a . s o ~ 
14:58 oTL EYW UATAADOW TOV VaAOV TOUTOV TOV XELPOTOLNTOV 


Sua TOLOV NLEpwv AAAOV axELPOTOLNTOV olLnodopufow 
C. With three cases 


i ent with the accusative 
a. In the usual sense 

In classical practice ent with the accusative was used in the 
case of motion; ent with the genitive in the case of rest. There is no 
departure from this save that the pregnant use of ELC with the accusa- 
fate in the place of év with the dative is paralleled by the use of 
éEm{ with the accusative where a dative or a genitive would be expected, 
due to the fact that the idea of motion is more or less implied (AG I 
543 B), e.g. with TMAPELVALE 

Xen. Cyr. 3.3, 12 napetvar en. tac Kvakt&pov Obpac 

Thuc. 2, 34 YUVaLHEC N&PELOLVY EML TOV T&MOV 

The papyri observe the rules concerning ent and its cases, show nc 
example of the pregnant construction, but exhibit (a) a little fluctu- 
ation in the use of the accusative where a genitive would be expected, 


since rest is denoted; (b) numerous examples of the use of the genitive 


where the accusative would be expected since motion is denoted (GGP II 
LEseo, 25) 


8s ey ae 
Cay Ele tive for Gt tLVOC 


lpossibly this does not diverge from classical usage- the meaning 
may be 'after' or ‘at the end of..' 
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P.Paris 50, 10ff. Yuvn Habnuévn Ext br&8ov nardtov EXovoa 
TL THC Yr&bov, ual GAANY (sc. opm 2)...em GAANV ofabov (160a) 
@ Or.gr. 47, 1 [ES0Zevj the BovAne uat tar Sfuwr (Mtorcpar Guv 
ti S60 ExnAnotac (285-47 or 247-21a) 
| (b) ent tivoc for ent tive 

Rosetta stone 45 EmiOetvar SE UAL ENL TOU MEPL TAC BaoL— 
elac tTEtpaywvov MvAAKTHPLA (Amulet) (196a) 

P.Par. 62, 2, 2 tobtwv 6€ ta obBora teEOfoetar Eni THC 
MaoOLALUNC tTeanETNC (Ilai) 

P.Tor.I 8, 17 novlav uataotopwvvietv ext tov bedpov (116a) 
In Mark éu€ with the accusative in answer to the question "where?" 
e ett with the genitive in answer to the question "whither?" are in 
seping with the examples from the papyri just given and are agreements 
2tween Mark and the papyri in diverging from the Attic standard: 
Fa) 

4:38 ual fv avtoc Ev TH TPvpvn ENL TO TpOCOMEgaAaLOY 
abevdwv 

(b) 

4:26 we avOpwroc B&An Tov ondpov EmL THC YC 

9:20 HOU MEOWV én THC ync 

b. In extended senses 

In Mark there are two uses of the accusative with ent for which 
tecedent in Attic and parallel in the papyri are lacking: 


6:34 uxL EOTAaYXVLoOON én avtovc 


8:2 omkayyviGouar emL Tov OXAov 

9:12 nat Tac yéypantaL. EmL tov VLoV Tov avOphnov 
13 uaOwe yEYpAaTTAL én’ avtov 
22 OMAKYXVLGOELC Eo vac 


lese two must be assigned to the area peculiar to Mark; they may be 
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said to employ the accusative with Ent where ntept with the genitive 
would be proper. 
2. mMap& with the genitive 

The phrase ot TAP AVTOV in classical usage could only mean 
"those who were sent by (or from) him'' (AG I 510). In the papyri (GGP I: 
ii 343) it is almost the equivalent of a possessive genitive: 

Py Antico OS% “13 TOUC Tap’ nwy yewpyotvc (‘our hahpGi3a2ag 

B.S.A.A. xiv p. 194 emer Hoanretonc 6 nap euov...TETEAEOT= 


nuev ual Eo0tLv Ev Talc Tap vpetv (sic ) vexpate 
"Since H., my employee, has died in your district etc." (Ia) 


Mark is in complete agreement with the papyri in the use of 
with the genitive: 
“ e > 3 ~ > ~ : ; 
3:21 uaL anovboavtec OL Tap avTOV EENABOV (his friends) 


oN tpdc with the accusative replacing TAPA with the 
dative 


There is neither in Attic nor in the papyri any instance of the ud 
of Mp0cG with the accusative where rest is denoted (except the pregnant 
‘construction with TAPE LVOAL (AG I 543; GGP II ii 498). However, since 
ELpt stands for TAO E LitLfrequently, and in the examples in Mark € tpt 
with TP OCG means'be present,' we conclude that the presence of Tte6cC am 
the accusative with a verb of rest is not out of keeping with the usage: 
of the koine: | | 

6:3 HAL OVK ELLY aL ASEAGAL AUTOU HSE TEOG Tac 


9:19 Ewe NOTE TPOG VEAC ECoLaL; 
6. Adjectives 


A. Use of the positive for the comparative 
As far as can be determined neither classical writing nor papyri 
employ the positive degree of the adjective for the comparative. It 


seems to be limited to the Synoptics and 1 Clement. In Mark there are 
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wree examples: 
9:43 uardv EOTLV..-ELOEADELV. w ethene -OMEABELC 
45 uaAbv EOTLV..-ELOEADELV. «oN.» BANONVAL 
47 uahkOv EOTLV.. -ELOEAGELV.. Tes BANONVAL 


ais usage will be further examined in part II. 
7. Numerals 


A, Peculiarities in the use of etc 
1. The use of pia for TPHTH 

The use of a cardinal for an ordinal in the case of ta for 
cpOTH is limited to the LXX, the Synoptists, Paul, and Revelation. In 
ark we have: 

16:2 nual Atav mpwt TH pla tov caBB&Twv 

This usage will be examined more closely in part II. 
2. The use of Etc for TLC 
etc used as a substitute for the indefinite pronoun TLC is not 


ntirely wanting in classical writings, e.g. 


2 ‘ € 2 > ¢ 
Aristoph. Av. 1292 TEP5LE pEv Etc uaMNAOG WVOEGATETO 
x 
: In the papyri there are evidences of the weakening of ©4C into 


| 
n indefinite pronoun: 
| 


oe ~ x 4 > ~ 
Zen. Pap. 59024, 1 TWV VAUTWV ELG ANOOTATEL (258a) 
P.Teb. 230 TPAXULAT LOAVTEG Eva avtwv (Ilaf) 
Weesery, stud. Pal. 1, 2,2 EVOG TWV YEWEYWV LOU (IIa) 


O € tc instead of TLC 
BGU 1124, 25 0 etc avtwv Tavetvoc (18a) 
The examples of Etc used for cre in Mark are not out of keeping 
ith what we have just seen in the papyri: 
XN 9 s > ~ ®t r) ~ « 
9:17 ual anenplOn autTwW ELG EX TOV OXAOU 
a Ps > ) 
10:17 TPOCOPALwy etc HAL YOVUTMETIHOAG AVTOV ETN POTA 


avtsv (Luke TLC) 
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cd x 4 ? Bg Acer ¢ 
14:18 oTL ELG EE vuWV TapadwoeLr PE 
20etc twv bSh5ena 
and- 
F x « ir a ~ 7 
14:10 IobSac Tonapiw6, 0 Etc tav bhHdexa 
The statement of 6:15 Mpoghtnc Wwe etc THY TOOMPHtTwy is probably 
to be taken to mean ‘a prophet like (any)one of the (well-known group 
x 4 cy 
of) prophets,’ with ELC standing for TLC. 
€ 
3. The use of ELC as a correlative 
€ 
The subjects of examination are these: the use of ELG with and 
A t 
without the article in place of ETEPOC and the use of ELG in place o: 
a t 
the correlatives 0 LEV. BNO WS Aristotle we findEtLCG used in 
place of ETEDOC 
TloA. AO. 37, I 860, dv oO Lsv_Ebt—we 6’ EtEpoC 
and Eto with uEvand 5&3 
; 6 2 « 7 
Rhete II 20 'psv1393 SVOjsn ew wbeve ese Os.ws 
€ a 
In the papyri ELC is used for ETEPOCs 
Zen. Pap. 59146, 2 xLTwWvac S60 tobtwyv tov Eva xELpL— 
S5wtdv (256a) 
¢ ied ’ Z 
Perany > Lele tSov WLLaV AUTWY (twin sisters)EPKOWVEVHV (159a) 
€ c - ¢ 
And etc for o pév (or 0 6€)3 
’ a ’ ee . ih) 
Wilcken, Chr. 50, 11 EmLoTOALaA BVO, Ev pEev... EV SE (IIIa) 
€ v 
Mitteie,: Che: S726V. 14 re) Ets ts ey 61c (two sons) (IIp) 
etc without the article occurs in Mark: 
15:27 600 ANOTaC Eva ex SeFtwv ual Eva 6& evwvouwv 
AUTOU 
Although exact parallels to this use of etc as a correlative without 
the article are lacking, in view of the alternate usages of etc and 
c t ¢ € 
ETEPOC as well.as 0 ELG...0 ELC for the standard correlative con- 


structions, we can say that Mark's is within Hellenistic usage. 
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B. The use of numerals in distributive designations 


The repetition of a cardinal number for a distributive designation 
s ordinarily foreign to classical Greek. There are two examples of vul- 
ar usage: 

Aesch. Pers. 981 pvpta pupta neunaotéiyv (= tov uate& 
pvptove aprOpovuvta) 

Soph. fr. 191 plav utav (= uata ptav) 

Such repetition is almost equally foreign to the papyri except for 
1 curious construction which combines ordinary classical usage with what 
re find in vulgar quotations such as the above: 


P. Ox. 886, 19 Epe(atpe) uata S00 bo (IIIp) 


‘his example is not contemporary with the period when the gospels were 
Bitten and its value as an independent attestation is diminished, of 
rourse. 

In Mark, along with correct distributive usage, we find: 

6:7 Np~ato avtovc anootédAELv S60 S60 
[his is not without parallel in either classical usage or the papyri, 
and yet it is not characteristic of either and its occurrence is very 
Limited. 

The duplication of the cardinal in place of AV& or UATH for a 
distributive designation is of a piece with the repetition of words 
other than numerals to denote the distributive: 

6:39 AVAaHALVAaL TK&VTAC DUETSOLAa DUETOOLA 

40 HAL AVETECAY TPATLAL TPATLAL 


Such repetition is limited to Mark, Matthew, Origen, the LXX, and Her- 


nas. Accordingly, we assign the usages of 6:7, 39, and 40 to the area 


peculiar to Mark. 
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8. Pronouns 


A. Personal Pronouns 
1. Frequency of the use of the oblique cases 


One of the outstanding features of the Greek of the gospels is the 


frequency of the oblique cases of the personal pronoun; Mark shares this 
to a slight degree. In classical use the personal pronoun is inserted 
only where it is necessary for clearness. In the papyri various redun- 
dant pronouns are found: in some the possessive genitive is to the fore; 
in others, the accusative. "The more vulgar the style, the more promi- 
nent are such pronouns" (GGP II i , 63). 
Genitive- 
5) “ > | 
Wilcken, Arch. VI 204, 4££ [xv] 8pwroc ano AvBdc pov EXdpEvoc 
‘ Tv € > 
wou [av] antntL...HaL WOTEP HEXANL [Evol] pov Hoav ot opbadpot 
N peter ‘ ) , 
WOU HAL..-avbywl Tovc oPpbarApovc pov, 
ts Xx 
11 ott pEtaBEBAnwa thy noltnv pov 
Accusative and oblique cases with prepositions- 
c ~ RES ~ IOEN $2058 5 
14 OPW COL AVTOV HXBLOTWVTA AVTAG KA AYW (sic JEuTpoo8E\ 
> ~ ? - @ ” ? S ? s | 
AUTWVY ETOPEVOUNV, EWC HATAAKBW aAUTKEG, UAL EPXOWAL ELG THV 
tS e, x 2. 
obBny (=pbunv) pet avtwv 
” 9 9 : sf 
28 wunv ve Ev AAEEavoenar. pe ELVaL 
av a . 
opnv ( sic) pe mpooBbtn ( sic) pe AE [yuv] (160a) 
The insertion of a OU in the salutation of a letter is unnecessary, 
since the article in such instances stands for the possessive pronoun 
of the third person: 


P. Ox. 744, 1f£ LIAaptwv @& AALTL tTHL abdeAgnL TAELOTa 


x ~ ~ 
xalperv ua. Bepoutt tn. xvota pou (1p) 
(The first tnt has 'his' understood; the ou with the seconc 
is out of keeping with the third-person pronoun for which the 
article stands in the salutation.) 


P. Yale 1543, 1f Hpac Avooxdpw tw matpt pov mretota 
Xatpeuv (II-IIIp) 
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But the use of the following is correct: 

P. Ox. 1293 O&wv [DA] ovpEvn tH unter yaloerv...o€ 
ylatverv ovv tw natpt pov (117-8p) 

BCU 665 ‘Ey& tw natel pov ypdow (Ip) 

In Mark there are examples of the repetition of the possessive 


ronoun in the manner of the papyri vernacular: 


x a a ~ x Q ~~ 
3:31 HuaL EPXETAL TN ATP KVTOV HAL OL aSEAOL KUTOV... 


32 Lb0v n pAtnp cov HaL ol a&EAGOL Gov MAL aL 
Berqat oov 

Somewhat different is the use of the personal pronoun in clauses 
there it is palpably unnecessary, since another word already supplies 
the need in the sentence structure, This pleonasm of the pronoun is 
found (1) where there is already present a noun in the same case and 
'2) in relative sentences where the relative word makes a pronoun 
superfluous. Klhner-Gerth (AG II 433f) cite examples of the insertion 
»£ pleonastic pronouns in relative sentences where several words inter- 
yene between the relative word and the verb that governs it, e.g. 

Pl. Phaed. 99, b © Of pot galvovtar bnrAagwvtec ol MoAAOL 
OMEN EV OUOTEL.. WC KUTLOV AUTO TECCAyopEvELV 


Similarly, Kithner-Gerth mention an example from Euripides (Ph. 1596f) 


where the personal pronoun OV follows an introductory OV. 
Pleonasm of the pronoun according to (1) is found in the papyri: 
P. Ox. 299 Ad&unwve pvoOnpevtn Ebwnx avtw bra% TOU 
cpaBava (Gpaxpac) Ne. (Ipf) 
And (2): 
Pi Ox 17 Et Ov SHDELC toc TMavrdloucg cov év 6& 
LUT WV (II-I1Ip) 
P. Ox. 1070, 26 MEpL 8& THC CEavTnS ENnipedrelac HAL PPOV— 
rL50c avtt Mavtoc Tpovéndov undevoc ov EXonEV avtTwv (IIIp) 


Examples of (1) in Mark: 
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~ ‘ > ~ ~ c 
6:22 HuaL ELoeABobone tHE BVYAaTPOG a’THE THC Howdré&6o0cl 
And of (2): 
« ? * € > we '* c \ ss 

1:7 0 voxvpdtepdc pov...0V OVUM ELL LHAVOC... TOV 

LUAVTA TOV VTOSNWKTWV AUTO... 
5) ? ‘ N > Cant ¥ 45 x 

7:25 QnHOVOKOM YUVTN TEEPL AVTOV TC ELXEV TO BuydtpLOV 
KUTING TMvEVUA ank&bapToOV ... l 
P, Ox. 117 and 1070 are not contemporary with Mark--otherwise they are 
not greatly different from what we find in the gospel. It must be ad- 
mitted that we lack precise parallels containing one feature of the 
three locutions from Mark, namely, the fact that the redundant posses- 
sive pronoun follows its noun immediately. 

With the employment of the pleonastic pronoun by Mark we must list 
some examples of redundant words used in relative sentences: 

n ry ent eh ~ 
LSSbOTONL Ob ual ola ov yéyovev TOLAUTN AN APXNG UTA. 
« ¢ K€ » Riek ~ ~ 2 P 
9:3 TH LUATLA... OLA YVAaMEVG ETL THC ync ov bbvatar 
¢/ ~ 
OUTWC AEVHAVAL... 
“ rs er 9 ’ 2 ~ 7 » 
6:10 omov Eav ELOEABNTE Etc oLnlav EneL PEVETE EWC AV 
elo€AOnte Exerbev 2 

The instances of the pleonastic pronoun have parallels in Luke 
(parallel to Mark 1:7), Acts, Philemon, Revelation, I Clement, and the 
LXX, The examples from the papyri as well as from classical writings 
show that such a usage was not completely foreign to Attic and Hellen- 
istic Greek, yet the scarcity of parallels and the lack of point-to- 
point correspondence lead us to set this feature of Mark's language 

1 The MS attestation for HUTNC in 6:22 is not the strongest: al- 
though the reading of N B is ordinarily weighty, theira@uTOUV cannot 
be regarded as the word which was in the original. Apparently these 
MSS have reproduced an error made very early. The QUtTNG of AC would 
seem to be the correction of a later copyist; it is omitted by fam. 1 
(Codex 1 and its allies). Similarly, autnc in 7:25 does not have the 
support of XN DWO and fam. 1. 


What is apparently a redundancy may be only a matter of clarity 
or emphasis. 
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aside for further study. 
2. The use of of (uiavamae for ovbetc 
There is one example in Mark: 
13:20 ovn av E0hOn TACK Cape 
This, too, will be the object of special examination in part Ii 
3. Substitute for the pronominal adjective 
As a replacement of EUAKoTOC we find the distributive designa- 
tion ELC HATH etc in Mark 14:19 where Matthew has the reinforced 
Form ELC EUAKOTOC here are in the papyri such combinations as: 
Beghat 1 v223 ayopetwv (sic) x08’ ev EXXOTOV (IIIa) 
in Benskapt 59224; 2, Edgar claims that in the words AUTOL UATAXVTOL 
which occur at the beginning of the line without any connection with 
what precedes or follows, there is a formation analogous to that found 
in Mark 14:19. In the Similitudes of Hermas (IX iii 5 and vi 3) HATH 
a8) Eva AtBov is used in place of Euxnotov AtBov. In PaLedid's 


| ty »> 0 © a a4 
x1, 22 Ev uad Ev is found. ELC MATH ELG is indeed a vulgar- 


ism, but in view of prior and contemporary usage it must have arisen 
; , t 
as a fusion of some sort, possibly of ELC plus the alternate to 


y * © 
SMAOTOC, HATA (ua) ELC. 
Oo Verbs 
A. Peculiarities in the use of voice 


1. Replacement of the passive by the active 
In Attic Greek a passive is occasionally replaced by the active 
9f a different verb, usually intransitive, construed as the equivalent 
of a passive. It appears with a preposition, umd, Tapa or Te OC 
and a noun denoting the agent (AG I 98, 5). Examples of this usage are: 


e € d > ~ 
Pl. Gorg. 519c ed TAGOVTEC VT AVTWYV 


€ ~ ~ a 
Xen. Comm. 3.4, 1 Toeabwata vmo Twv ToAELlwy TODALVTA EXW 
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The usage is followed in the papyri (GGP II i, 90): 
P. Par. 23, 12 anoOvfouw vTO THC AdTNC (165a) 


P, Cair. Zen. 63, 26 StE~hvnOav UTO TaV AawY XdpTtOU 


SwdSenanropbprar ( sc. S€opar) (239a) 
(Stapwvev.v means 'to be lost,' hence here it equals 'to be sto- 
len') 


In Mark there is an instance of an active intransitive used as a 
substitute for a passive, according to classical precedent: 
s X\ ~ € 7 ~ > os 
5:31 unt TOAAK TaABOVOa LTO TOAAWY LATEWY 
No exact precedent in Attic or papyri is at hand for such a use of an 
active intransitive for a passive, as in the following: 
Cd # vy ¢ p 4 
4:21 OTL WHTL EPXETAL O ADKVOG LVA HXTA. 
* > e ? OM i. pA > 
22 ovbe eYEvVETO andupvMOV, AAA LVa EAON ELC mavepdv. 
ws ~ ~ 
EPXETAL and €\@n are used where passives (tE8n, Pavepw6n ) in- 
dicate that such another passive as "is brought" is understood; lacking 
an example of such a substitution in Greek other than Mark's, we set 


this aside for consideration later. 


B. Peculiarities in the use of tense 


1. Historical present | 

"The historical present is used to a greater extent in Greek than 
in other related languages, in lively realistic presentation as well as 
in plain narrative" (AG I 132, 2). It is interspersed with aorists and 
imperfects, often for the purpose of calling attention to an event with 
immediately momentous consequences. 

The papyri have comparatively little occasion to use the histori- 
cal present (GGP II i, 131). Since frequency of occurrence rather than 
the mere fact of occurrence itself is desiderated, the testimony of the 
papyri to the use of the historical present in comparison with Mark is 


at most neutral. 
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if 

f According to Hawkins (Hor. Syn., 143ff) there are 151 historical 
presents in Mark. Such a present is "comparatively rare in Matthew's 
‘narrative and extremely rare in Luke's" (ibid. 143). Out of 108 in- 
Bnces in Matthew where a parallel word for one of Mark's historical 
presents occurred, 80 record a change to some other than a present 
tense. In these there are 26 cases where some form of ELTMELV (which 
has no present in use) is substituted for A€yet and 5 cases where 
E506 supplied the dramatic quality of the historical present. Out of 
94 parallel words in Luke, 84 are in some other than the present tense: 
of these, 4 have L600 and 32 a form of ELTMELV. Further, out of 50 
Brallels in Matthew to Mark's use of the present of AEYELV 26 have 
one of the forms of € met wand 19 retain the present, in 12 instances 
in the indicative and in 7 in the participle. Out of 46 parallels in 
Luke to Mark's use of AEyev.v in the present, 32 have some form of 
ELMELYV and 7 have AEYELV. The remaining 7 have the aorists of verbs 
of speaking other than A€yeuv and ELMELV. It would seem that as for 
AEveEtV which is used in about half of Mark's instances of the his-~- 

Be ricat present (72 out of the 151), Matthew's and Luke's changes are 
a matter of preferring the more usual ELMELV hence the significance 
of the use of the historical present, considered by itself, is not 
great. 

When we consider the presents of verbs other than those of speak- 
ing, we find that of 54 parallels in Matthew 44 are changed to some 
other tense and 10 agree with Mark; out of 48 parallels to such verbs 
in Luke 45 represent changes, 1 is in agreement, and the remaining 2 
are present participles in the genitive absolute. Matthew registers a 
strong, and Luke an almost complete rejection of the Aistond cal present 
of verbs other than those of speaking. 


Mark's preference for the historical present is shown more clear- 


ly by a comparison with John's gospel, where 162 instances in 53 pages 
of the Westcott-Hort text are found, as against 151 in Mark's 41 pages, 


although the significance of this is diminished when it is recalled 


that the proportion of narrative in Mark is much higher than in John 
and hence there is more occasion for its use. Measured by the histori- 
cal books of the LXX, Mark is approached only by the translator of I 
Samuel (I Kingdoms) in the frequency of the use of the historical pre- 
sent: on the basis of the comparison of the English texts of I Samuel 
and Mark, the former is found to be about a third longer but there is 
the same number of historical presents in both. Mark has the present 
of EPXOLAL 24 times; Matthew has it 3, and Luke but once. Of 27 ex- 
amples in the LXX of the present of this verb 26 are in I Kingdoms. 

The frequency of the present of AEyvyetv is in itself not signifi- 
cant, as we have seen; it seems to be used from individual and stylis- 
tic considerations. Of the remaining historical presents about two 
thirds--all but those of EOXOUGL --are apparently used for dramatic 
heightening of interest. Approximately one third (24 of 79 instances) 
have EPKOLAL used indifferently: Matthew usually (15 corrections to 5 
agreements) and Luke with but one exception correct this. Now AEYELV 
and EPXECOar together form nearly two thirds of Mark's historical pre- 


sents; most of the changes in tense of AEYELV are not corrections, 


but the dheeae of unanimity in rejecting the presents of EPXECOaL 
raises the question: Is this not because it is a vulgarism? As such a 
vulgarism, it would seem that it is a part of Mark's style. 
2x Periphrastic conjugation 

A, Classical Greek makes use of a periphrasis of the present, 
aorist, and perfect participles with etvat (AG I, 38, A.3f) 

(a) to give more emphasis to the idea in the verb than is supplied 
by the simple conjugated form. An example: 

Soph. OR 970 oltw & av Bavav En "E EWOU 
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(b) to predicate of the subject a trait, peculiarity, or continu- 
ing condition in the fashion of an adjective: 

TRB hl foav yxp TetahaLTwpnuévot UT6 TE THC vddov 
UXL TOV TOAELOV 

Xen. Anab. 4.7, 2 ouveAnAvOdtec 6 hoav AUTOOE UAL avopEC 
UAL YUVOLHEC 

Th. 2.80, 3 foav 6& KoplvOvot EvunpoOvyotpeva uddvota 
tTotc Aun. 

B. There are some cases of ELVAL with a participle in which the 
verb and an adverbial expression give the main idea, the participle ad- 
jing another idea which may be rendered independently by a codrdinate 
or relative clause; or in which the copula does not belong with the 
participle, but with some other idea in the sentence. Examples are: 

Th. 2, 12 Hv yao Tlepiuréove yvaun medtepov VEVLUNKU LO 

(There was an opinion of Pericles, which had been the accepted 
one at an earlier time..."') 


~ at ? ? ? 
Xen. Oec. 12, 2 TMOAAWV OVTWV ETLUEAELAG Seopevwy 
('Since there are many who stand in need of attention...") 


Herod. 3, 76 &V TH 060 wéon otelxovtec Ey tvovto 

C. There are a few examples which seem to point to the employment 
of an analytic imperfect for the regular conjugated form: 

Ken, Anab. 2.3%. 13 nV n OTPATHY la ovdtyv adAAo Suvapévn 

Herod. 1.3.12 upatfhoac hv ToL OMAOLG (where TPCONYKYETO 
has preceded) 

x Se, ~ , ’ Z 
9, 16 nv 6€ to SELTvOV TOLEVHEVOV EV OnBnoL 
A. (b) Periphrases in the papyri denoting continuing condition 
1. With the perfect participle 

In the papyri (GGP II i 224f) periphrasis of the pluperfect and 

and perfect with the perfect participle and the copula in the subjunc- 


By TOLEVWEVOV may be regarded as a judicious use of the peri- 
phrastic to give added emphasis to EV OnBnov. 
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tive and optative active and middle-passive is regular; and it is to 
be found, as well, in the third person plural middle and passive of 
verbs whose stems have consonantal endings. The presence of perfect 
participle and copula in other forms than these denotes continuing 
condition: 
Active- 
PUT HIDy 1273 lene’ OvHx én] yov apybpLtov agnprnxdtes 
eYouv] nddshotd in possession money gotten by robbery...''(p.250a) 
P.Lond. III 897 gav 5& ph fo >a evpnudc tiva o86v (84p) 
Middle-passive- 
Kanop. Decr. 54 ELOLOLEVoV EOTLV (236a) 
Wilcken, Ost. 1256, 7 ov nny weuLosouévoc otnou (147-136a) 
2. With the present participle 
The following denote continuing condition as in classical prac- 
tice: 


P, Hamb. I 27, 18 EvoxAotb [wevog die: TOL OTOPWL ELLE 
ny am engrossed in sowing. (250a) 


P, Teb. I 72, 197 u’av AL (Hyn) Ev VTOAdYwL aAvapepovévn 
"...stands in the reckoning..." (114-13a) 


C, Divergences in the papyri from the Attic in the use of peri- 
phrases 


1. The future perfect 
"The future perfect is regularly rendered periphrastically by 
ECOUML and the perfect participle'(GGP II i 225, 3). In most of the 
following examples the future perfect, strictly speaking, is not meant: 


the participle is to all intents and purposes an adjective: 


Active | 
P. 7 Par Ber z4 ECOLAL TETEVXUVLA (129a) | 
For 655, 1S EOEL EVEPYETHUMC (IIIa) , 
P, Lond. ol 23 ECOLAL Su vac Eoxnnwe TOV Blov | (158a) 
Middle 


- -P..0x) 1061, 20 Eon OL KHEXAOLOWEVOG (22a) 


BGU 596, 12 tovto ovv ToLfouc Eon LOL WEYGANY yaoLTaV 


nat [a] te8erp[éE]vo(c) (84p) 
i Passive 
SB 5219 (Asylie-Inscr.) 24 ECOUAL EVEPYETHEVOR (69-8a) 


PeaGrenf.. 7.15, 9 écbue0a 5La of BeBonOnpévor (146-35a) 
2. There are in the papyri some cases where periphrases, con- 
trary to classical usage, do not designate continuing condition but are 
simply substitutes for the regularly inflected form of the verb: 
Perfect participle 


SB 7267, 3 MWC EOTL HEXPATHAWG 0 OHPaE 3 
"how did Th. come to power?" (226a) 


BCU IV 1141, 45 EAEYEW VoEOTAKhe POL Av o AvéSwpoc 
po rAavGpwrov Sovva "D. promised me.." (13a) 

Present participle 

e | i 2 “x > ~ 1 

P. Par. 50, 12 “xOfhwEev Ny HAL OV ALVOVOM (159a) 

x 

There are in Mark many instances of ELVXL with a participle; 
‘these will be grouped according to the classification used with the 
papyri and Attic. 

A. (b) Periphrases in Mark denoting continuing condition 

6:52 GAA AV AUTO n uapota teTMpwLevn 

® i ¢ 3 ‘ 9 

15:26 HaL HV 1 ETLYPAPT. » ETLYEYPALPE VT] 

B. There are other cases where, as we stated before (p. 43), "the 
verb and an adverbial expression give the main idea, the participle ad- 
ding another idea which may be rendered independently by a codrdinate 
or relative clause." These as well are not contrary to classical usage: 

Q oe aie 

1:13 Mar fv ev TY Ephyw TeconpkuovtTa Npépag TELaTS— 
uevoc bo TOV datava 

this may simply denote continuing condition; from the verb it is 
hard to say which of the two (substitute for the imperfect or continu- 
ing condition) is the case. 
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\ ~ e > \ \ 4 
4:38 Ay avtoc Ev TH TebpYN ETL TO NMPCOHEPAAALOV 
nase towv "he was in the stern...asleep..." 
Reg ~ a” T bs 6 : 2. 
5:5 HAL EV TOLG OPEOLY Ny upaTOV HAL HATAKSTTWY EXUTS 
oa . > ~ . ~ , é v4 aN 
ll nv 5€ EXEL TEOG TW OPEL AYEAN XOLPWY LEYAAN 
Booxnovévn 
*< . x ) ~ 
9:7 nat Eyéveto vegEAn EXLOULeETOVOa QUTOLC 
15:40 hoav 6& ual yuvaluEec ano paupdbev BEwpovoaL 
C, Finally, there are a number of periphrases for the imperfect 
and the future for which there is no clear example in Attic Greek and 
little attestation in the papyri:! 
2:6 noav 8& Tivec TOV YPapLNaTéwV EXEL uAOhWEVOL HAL 
wy : 
SLAACYLOCOUEVOL (Matt. € LTO Luke netavto Siaro0ytTeobar. 
T € 77 ° « ~ 
18 noav OL LaOntTaL Iwkvvov “ar ot DAP LIALOL 
VNOTEDOVTEG 
SY ~ ~ 3% ~ | 
9:4 nae Hoav OUVAGAOUVTEG tw Inoov (Matt., participle only) 
10:22 hv yao Exwv UTNUATA TOAAG 2 
Tt & > ~ € ~ ? ec 3 m6 
S2-HOCY, OF EV TH 0b6W AVAaBatvovtTEc Etc I. 
(Matt., present participle with MtapéAaBev) 
‘S ‘¥ F ? * ¢ ~ 
HAL Ty Tpokywv KuTOVG O Tnoove 
13:25 ual ol aotépec Eoovtar ex tov ovpavov nintovtec 
(Matt., MECovvtTat ) 
t ’ ~ x ¢ - 
14:4 noav 5€ Tiveg ayavautovvtec TpO0c EauTOtc 
(Matt., nyave&utnoov ) 
54 uOL Av SOvuvHnbApEevoc (Matt. and Luke , Ex&OntOo) 
15:43 wat avtoc hv mpoobexduevoc tHv Bactretav tov 
BEov 
lror the periphrastic future 


which constitute divergences from 
in Mark with which they can agree. 


perfect and perfect in the papyri-- 
the Attic standard--there is nothing 


"He was a man who had great possessions" is a possible transla- 
tion; in this case 10:22 belongs by itself. 
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Passives 
13:13 uxt EGEGBE pLOObWEVOL UNO Té&VTWV 
' (There is a possibility that LLOOULEVOL refers to a future 
durative state and hence would agree with classical usage. 
Neither Matthew nor Luke correct.) 
All of the above cases of ELVOL with the participle used in place 
of a regularly conjugated imperfect or future of the verb disagree but 
slightly with the trend toward such periphrasis observed in the papyri, 


but the comparatively high number of such cases is a peculiarity of 


Mark's Greek. We reserve it for examination in Pact 11. 
C. Peculiarities in the use of moods 


1. The optative in subordinate clauses 
Classical Greek employed the optative in relative and temporal sen- 
tences to denote frequency or repetition of an occurrence where a single 
statement would hold for a number of actual occurrences. This single 
statement as such was not thought of as indicating anything actual: in- 
stead of such a statement as "whenever he read a manuscript, he 
frowned'' (repeated occurrence in past time) we have "whenever he would 
read a manuscript, he would frown"; one abstract statement sufficing 
for a number of occurrences in past time. This is the so-called itera- 
tive optative, but it does not in itself denote repetition (AG I 254,a). 
An example of this optative is found in the Odyssey: 
| T 217 6te 67H TorAbuntic avalEevev OSvocetc, othonev 
But the indicative also is found (AG I, 254 A.3) and it, like the itera- 
tive optative, does not denote actual happenings but serves as a typical 
statement: 
Xen. Anab. 1.8, 1 MaOLv otc Evetbyxavev EBba 
oy x ? je /2 $ 2 
4.7, 16 fdov ua. exdpevov onmdteE ov NodhEyvor 
ObEDRaL EweAov 


In the papyri the iterative optative has almost completely disap- 
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peared; the only form persisting is the stereotyped TOXOL (GGP ati 


295a), and it is found only in official accounts and statements of 


grievances: 
8 x ~ 2 . 
P. Petr. II 18(2b) 15 ETUNTEV AVTOV KATA TOV TPAXTAOV HAL 
6 tHXOL EPO TOV DhLaTOG (246a) 
a > ay 
P, Magd. 42, 4 WAny&c pour evéBarev ual MAEloug Etc O 
thxo. péEpoc TOV odpatoc (221a) 
« +e 
In this same papyrus is found the indicative: 6 onét nBobAEto 
and in 


PSI V 542, 9 EtUNTEV ELC O etbyx[avev] wEpoc TOV 


CHLAT OG (IIIa) 
P, Gurob 8, 12 ELC oO EtTVXOV PEP0G TOV DhHyatoc (210a) 


The iterative optative for designating representative occurrences 
in past time in relative and temporal sentences has yielded to the in- 
dicative in the usage of Mark, and this agrees not only with the trend 
seen in the papyri, but also with such Hellenistic writings as the his- 
tory of Polybius (the imperfect appears in iv.32.5; the aorist in iv. 
32.6), the LXX (imperfect, Num. 21:9, I Macc. 13:20; aorist, Gen. 30: 
42, Ezek. 10:11), the Similitudes of Hermas (imperfect, IX 6, 4; 
aorist, IX 4, 5 and 17, 3), and the epistle of Barnabas (aorist 12,2). 
This substitution constitutes an agreement in divergence between Mark 
and the papyri: 

Temporal 

. a 4 ides. r) 
3:11 HuaLr TH TvEebyata...OTaV autTOV EBEmPOVV, TpocéETLT— 
TOV QUTW 
4 7 9 ’ ? ¢ 
11:19 otav (ote AD) owe Evéveto EEEnNopEevEetoO... 
Relative 
pe. aX ? 7 5) \ 

6:56a KAHL OTOV EXV ELOTOPEDETO...ETLOECAY TOUG 

> ~ 
AOBEVOVVTAG 


* od a* wf ? os os sy 
b HAL COOL AV NHAVTO AUTOV, ECWLOVTO 
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2. The absence of an apodosis in a conditional 
sentence (aposiopesis) 


Homeric and classical Greek sometimes omit the apodosis to a con- 
ditional sentence when omission is rhetorically more effective, e.g. 
we 


_ A (Odyssey) 581 ELTEp yap xu EOEANGLV OCrAbwMLOG KOTEPOTNTHC 


4 ¢ 
Ro EbEwv otugerlEar i.e."if he wishes...what's to stop 
i him?" 


| Xen. Cyr. VIII 7.24 el pev ovv éyw vpac Stdd&0nw, otove xen 
‘ 9 e x 9 ‘ ra x . ~ 
TPOG AAANAOCUG ElLvaL— 3 EL SE UN, HAL TAPA TwV TMPOYEYEVN- 
pévwv pavOdvercys 
Similarly, the papyri have examples where the apodosis has been 
omitted: 
P, Hib. 47, 25 WAL TovG pdocxoUG EL PEV anéo(tarAyuac ELC 
Atnwplav- ° et 6€ ph, andotetrov dn (256a) 
5] a ~ t ~ ? s e r 
Psi el?) SLoBEV OLOOLG.nuUSstvR. > ct, 5e6.u%,,,.ano- 
Spapnobuseba (IIIa) 
Mark has one example where a protasis is not followed by an apo- 
dosis: 
5 » € ~ +} e ~ ows e ~ 
8:12 aunv A€yw vutv EL SoOOACETAL TH YEVEA TAVTN ONLELOV 
Aposiopesis, with the exception of the example from Homer, is usu- 
Deypecounaewith aupair of sprotases: "if... e003 but Lf inotss. 5)..." 
However, there seems to be no ellipse in Mark's failure to state an 
> ef 
apodosis; furthermore, the parallels suggest that €&l is equal to OTles 
Ov. This construction is common in the LXX, e.g. Num. 14:23.We reserve 
this for consideration among the usages peculiar to Mark. 
3. Substitute for the imperative 
That L va introduced independent clauses as a substitute for the 
imperative is the testimony of Didymos in scholion to Oedipus Colonus: 
4 ? 907 ~.?)? ’ 2 S 2 &j 
the line, 156, GAA Lva TWS Ev apOEyTw UN MPOMEONG vaNEL 
. ie A 100 rE 
the scholion, HATH THY NHETEPAY OUVNOELAV ELWUALEV YELv 
wtWCs L vo Tapayévn moog Eyer BobtAopal oor dtr) onpatverv. 
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The line of Sophocles is said to be the oldest attestation to such a 
use; and Radermacher (Neutest. Gram. 138) cites from the Acts of Pilate 
and from Epictetus examples of tva clauses standing independently. Th 
papyri have several examples: 
€ ra ” 2 
PSI IV 412 1ff£ (beginning of a uméyvnya Zivwvi) Lva AaAA- 
. 2 ¢ , . 
ontc Evvépwr mept Sfpwvoc, LVa HOULOntTaL THY TonNapXlav 
uaL ETL THY QKUVTOV ne _(iIla) 
(The second tva introduces a substantive clause after AGANONLC, 
of course.) 
‘ c% ) 7 \ - 
PSI IV 400, 1 MEPL WV DOL ELNEGAVLHA, LVO HAL HoULOoAVY 
2 red 2 
TLVO TOLHONL TPO Tov PacLtAtLKa yevéobar (c.240a) 
Negative Lva clauses standing independently: 
Sn 2 
PSI IV 416, 4 (Similarly, at the beginning of a VUMOUVHUM 
e x ~ tJ ~ ¢/ e c 
Zhvwvi) Mpo Tov GE anoSynunoar wva pé (= ph) pe uatartnne 
~ i * ay4 ? ~ 
EV TOL SECLWTNPLWL, ov YAO EXW TA AVAYVYHALA CETla) 
There is in Mark one example of tva used independently to re- 
place the imperative: 
Ct ? s ? ~ X ~ ’ ~ 
5:23 tva EhOwv ENLONG TAG XELPAG AUTN... 
v& with the subjunctive of the second and third persons is used in 
modern Greek as a substitute for the imperative. It is not without an 
example in the classical period; it is usual in the Hellenistic period 
to such an extent that it can be called a divergence with which Mark 
agrees. 
iA 
Besides the classical substitute for the imperative of tVQ with 
the subjunctive there is another found in the papyri: 8€AW with the 
infinitive as well as with Lvo and the subjunctive: 
BGU III 824, 6 5€ yiuvodouli]v oe OéAuwL, OTEL UTA. (55/56p) 
844, 3(Tlevvoonery oe G€AW, OTEL UTA. (83p) 
In the New Testament are found instances of BEAW with the infini- 
tive and with clauses introduced with Uva --in one case occurring in 
% ~ ~ 
the same verse: I Cor. 14:5 8&Aw 6€ Th&vtac vuac AQKAELV 
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Bicone, UaAAov S& tLva TpoMntedntEe. 
These are found in Mark and constitute an item of agreement in diver- 
gence with the papyri: 
6:25 O€Aw tva eFavutnc 6WG por - Matt. "S00" 
7 Ww 98 i oe 2 ve 
10:35 GEAOWEV LVMH O Eav aLTHowLEeV OE TOLNONG Nuc 
4. The infinitive 


a. The infinitive as the complement of certain 
verbs 


1. The infinitive with TpoAapBavw 

Jannaris (Histor. Greek Grammar 2121) supposes that TpoAapBévw 
is used for @MO&vw in Mark 14:8: TpoéAaBev pvptoar pov To owpa 
5LC TOV EvtTapropdv. The usage occurs in Josephus: Ant. vi.13.7 
tpobAaBec uataperaAlEaobal pov tov Buoy. Blass-Debrunner com- 
pare II Clem. 8:2 topopOhon Barely; Jannaris, IL Clem.18:23 ex- 
Bat verv En0acac. These prove that the construction is permissible 
Greek, and the Josephus citation is an independent attestation to the 
use of TpOAGLPaVW for Pb&vuw. 

2. Pleonasm of KOX OPAL with the infinitive 

| Mark's heeshatve use of KOXOWaL with the infinitive where the 
two are equal to nothing more than the finite form of the verb with 
which the former appears is without parallel in the papyri but in- 
tances of the use of a weak APXOUAL are found in Xenophon and Aristo- 
phanes. Examples from Xenophon are as follows: 


4 5) 2 ® ~ ? icA » ~ 
Cyr. i.1.5 avnpthoato S& Tooavta ptAa oom HaL SLEADELY 


4 ) a w a7] A > ~ 
EPYOV EOTLV, OTOL AV TLE APENnTaL Nopevecbart ano Twv Padi 


| : x a a : ¢ a ” *° ? 
hetwv, Nv te TEOC EW Nv TE TPOG EOMEPAYV Ty TE TPOG O. 


Anab. vi.1.22 OTE NPXETO ENL TO CUVETLMEAELOBAL THC 


atpatlac Uuxabtotacbar 


vii.6.15 énel ye pnv vevdec0ar npeato Levene MEPL 


~ ~ » , ~ > c c af * 
Tov pLtovou, EL pev enarvw avtov, Stxatwo av PE uaL 


sy 


ALTLMOBE HAL PLOOLTE 
SPS. ‘ . aw ~ 
Hellen. iii.4.18 emet 6€ Hat NpEato NMpookyelv Tivacg TW 
AynorrAc&w © Atoavépoc 
? We 9 2% 4 w a ~ 
Mem. iii.5.22 GAA otvpal GE ovdEv nttov EXELV ELTELV 
OonétE OTpPATHYELV H ONdtE TMaralerv NpEw paved&verv 
With AEvyeiv— 
v4 t 
Anab. iii.1.34 npyeto Aéyetv wbe- 
5) eo ’ ~ : wv 
v.6.28 E8udunv MEPL AVTOV tobtov, EL AYELVOV ELN 
apxyecbat AEyveuv ELC VAC HAL TPKTTELY 
There are in Mark 26 cases where aPXoUaL is used. Hunkin (JTS 
xxv p. 391) says that 3 of the 26 instances distinctly mean "begin"; my 
count is 5. We have but 2 in common. 4 We agree that KPXowar is used 
in a definitely quasi-auxiliary sense in 6:7, 10:32, and 13:5 (ibid. 
392); of the other 18 cases, listed as "doubtful," the use of a finite 
form in the Matthaean or Lucan parallel in 8 instances indicates that 
these as well are quasi-auxiliary. That is to say, in the following 
Matthew or Luke merely confirm our a priori suspicion that the form of 
KOXOuar is, in each case, unnecessary: 2 9217, 6255; Oe Liens Le 
11:15, 14:65, 69 (B sa bo read Elmetv in verse 69 instead of TpEato 
méALY AEvevv). In the ten instances still remaining this verb is 
loosely employed, but we cannot appeal to any fact outside of the Markar 
text itself to indicate that it is pleonastic:° 1345, 22a. eee oe 2, 
34, 8:32, 10:47, 12:1, 15:8, 18. Thus we now have: 
luis three are 10:47, 14:19, 33. I reject 10:47; at best it is 
doubtful. I include 8:31 since the passion is mentioned for the first 
time. 4:1 seems almost a distinct "begin," as well as does 14:71. 
There is no Lucan parallel to 6:55; there is a paraphrase in 10:41 
and 14:65. 8:11 and 11:15 have a form of QpPXOUaL. S 
2:23 and 8:32, although Matthew agrees, seem to use APXOWMAL 
pleonastically; 10:47, although the Matthaean parallel is a finite form 
of the verb (and would indicate that the NEEATO is superfluous), may 
mean ''began,'' as Hunkin says. Similarly, 12:1 seems to mean "began"; | 


Matthew rephrases and Luke retains. 6:20 with Matthew avoiding the npEa- 
TO can nevertheless mean "begun" since the teaching was interrupted. 


yd 


1. Cases where KPXopat distinctly equals "begin" 5 


f? Ze ib 4 more definitely quasi-auxiliary 
i than''begin" 3 
Kia is es v has a quasi-auxiliary status con- 
firmed by parallels 8 
ck ae status is doubtful 10 
26 
We set alongside the figures for Matthew: 
1. Distinctly equal "begin"! 7 
2. Doubtful 5 
3. More definitely quasi-auxiliary than "begin" 0 
12 
And for Luke: 
1. Distinctly "begin" 13 
2. Doubtful 14 
3. More definitely quasi-auxiliary than "begin" _0 
27 


Although parallels from Xenophon have been adduced, the considerations 
listed immediately above indicate that in pleonastic KPXovat we have 
a specifically Marcan feature; it will accordingly be further discussed 
gn part II. 


b. Periphrasis of the infinitive- substitution 
of mwc for WC 


i The Greek of Mark in common with that of Matthew, Luke, Paul, and 
Epictetus (Radermacher, op.cit.159) has instances of the interrogative 
particle TWC used in place of We and OTL which, with a finite 
verb, introduce clauses used as equivalents of an infinitive clause in 
indirect discourse where there is no question, direct or indirect, but 
nerely the content of the idea used substantively with a verb of saying, 
perceiving, or believing. In modern Greek TWe has completely replaced 


OTL in such a use. The point of departure for such a usage is found in 


a sentence like the following from the papyri, where ™WC_ stands for 


Bs 


lHunkin finds (ibid. 393) that there are five instances where "be- 
Zin'' is distinctly meant; however, of the doubtful ones two are para- 
Llels to Mark 13:31 and 14:71 (Matp. 16:21 and 26:74) which we have al- 
ceady said can be proper uses of QPXOWAL.Also Matt. 12:1 and 16:32, 
aralleled by Mark 2:23 and 8:32, may be pleonastic uses. 
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the Attic WC but where also an indirect question may be understood: 
y “ ~ , oa - 5 “ P 
BGU 37 oLba yap Two aAUTOV ExkOTHE weac xXenTwe (51p) 
And in Mark TOC is used after Ovary LV@OXELV and Bewpetvs 


12:26 ovn avéyvwte...TwWC ELNEV avtw® o 8E6c , 


41 €OEhHpeL TWO O OxAOG BHAAEL XGAKOV... 


c. €y with the dative of the articular infini- 
tive 


An example of the use of the preposition Ev with the dative of 
the articular infinitive for a temporal designation where classical | 
| 
Greek would employ a genitive absolute is not lacking in the papyri:! 
| 
PSI IV 354 12 Ev tw Napanopetecbat tov Baotréa (254a) 
, ~ ; | 
An example showing the transition from the classical use of EV TW plus 
the infinitive is the following: 
~ ~ > > 
P. Ox. IV 743 35 ev TW 5€ we nepronacbar oun nduvaobnv 
ovvtvxetv AtoAAw(vtwe) (2a) 
(The meaning apparently is both "during and "due to the fact 
that") 2 
In Mark the temporal use of Ev with the articular infinitive does 
not disagree with the papyri: 
N > t] ~ «’ ‘ C4 
4:4 nar EyEveto Ev tw onelperv O LEV EMECEV UTA. 
‘ >? ~ > 
6:48 mat Lowv aVTOUC BacoavutovEvouc Ev TW EAQXDVELY 
Let us consider these facts: that in 4:4 ual EvEvEeto appears with the > 
. 
articular infinitive in a designation of time, that in 1:9 WQL evéve- 
>? ~ « | 
to appears with a time designation, éy Exelvarc TALC NE- 
> ~ 
PAaLC, and that in 6:48 E&Y TW with the infinitive is used purely as 
; x 
a time reference. In two cases a time designation follows HAL éyEveto 
but they are different kinds of designations. In two cases Ev TW is 
‘ 
lkxamples of EV TW with the infinitive in the sense of "consis- 
ting in" are found in Attic but hardly in that of "during." = 
2Moulton cites P. Par. 637 94 (Gr.N.T.Gr.Proleg.14) tle OVUTWC 


EQTLY av&ANTOR EV TWL AoylTEeo8art nat Te&ypatoc SLrapopiky 
EVPELYV (164a) but apparently there is no temporal connotation here. 
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EELS 


ed with the meaning ‘'during" and one of these appears with ual, 


<= 


VEVETO. The only question we can ask here is: does the use of the 


at 


ative of the articular infinitive in a sense other than that of the 
etic one of "consisting in,' namely, that of "during," have support in 
he papyri? The answer we have already tried to give. 
5. The participle 
a. Pleonasm of the participle 

The use of a superfluous participle is confined to the gospels and 
che LXX, In Mark the frequent use of ErX9bv, apete, and aAvacth&e 
eads one to suppose them redundant and they are apparently so in the 
following: 

5:23 tva eAOwv emrOnc tac xeEtpac QUT 

7:25 GAAG EVOLC..YUVT. -ELOEABOVOA TEODETEDEV TOC Cds 

12:42 uart EXOovoa pla vibes TtwxYn ERaAEV AETTA Bb0 

14:45 ua EdOwv evOuc TPOOEA BWV aUTW NEYEL? 


Ce b ~ > 
16:1 tva edSovoar arelhworv avtév 


apeto- 


4:36 ua apévtec Tov OXAOV TapAAaLBaVOVGLY avtdyv 
8:13 uaL aHELC AVTOVG THALV EuBac annAGev Elc TO NEpav 
14:50 nar apévtec KUVTOV EQVYOV T&VTEG 


12:12 nar apévtec avtov annrAsov 3 


KVAoTEC-— 

1:35 HOL Tewt Evvvxa Alav KVAOTAC EEnAOEV 
s > a 3 $ ~~ 

9:14 HaL avaotac nuorobbnoev avtw 


7:24 énuelSev S6 avactac anndbev Elec Ta OpLta Thpov 


k lIfhe construction is frequent in the LXX. Radermacher says Cop Jcie: 
151), following Krapp: ''The historians of the period from the second 
century B.C. to the close of the first century A.D. made extensive use 
of this construction." ‘ . i 

j 2The articiple in 10:49 is probably not redundant: HA’ OTAC O 
Ingovuc eltev. : 

q The examples with apetc are not so clearly redundant. 


=) 


EGO EE TES 


by 5) ~ > * ” > x 7 ~ 2 
10:1 HaL EXELOEV AVAOTAG EPXETAL ELC TA OPLA THe I. 
The use of the participle of one verb of saying with a finite 
form of another verb of saying is, according to Kthner-Gerth (AG II, 


585, 6), a part of the classical practice of using the finite form of 


a verb with the participle of the same verb or one of related meaning, — 


e.g. Soph. Ajax 757 We Eon AEYWV. In the writings of Herodotus we 
find a duplication of the verb of saying in participle and finite 
form: 
vi.67.10 etne ohc 
68.5 Egn.. AEYWV 
The papyri have the following example: 

P, Giss. 36, 10 t&6e Ayer ‘Apnwvla nar nok Moule HO L 
“HoduAca unr Hoate at téttapec A€yovoar (135a) 
There are two examples in Mark, in themselves no disagreement 
with what we find in Sophocles, Herodotus, and the papyrus Giss. 36: 

8:28 ol 6€ ElTav auto AEYOVTOG OTL UTA. 

12:26 nwc elnev aUTW © BEdc AEywve 

The use of the participle of amouplvouar with a finite verb 
of saying is not found in classical Greek. The papyri have examples 
with amouplvecbar in the finite form with the participle of a verb 
of saying: 

PSD EV ASA 25 ATOHENOLTHL TOLAUTA AEYwv (257a) 

P, Par. 35, 30 aneuptOnoav ofoavtec (163a) 


In Mark the participle of anouptvecbat with a verbum finitum 


of saying appears to be pleonastic. In three imstances it is 'strict- | 


ly redundant’' because no reply is called LOE 
. % e ? oo ) ~ 
9:5 uaL amoupibetc O NEtpocg AEyet tw Inoov 
‘ 
a > Pe. cs j Mi 
11:14 nat atouprOetg ELTEV aUTN 


bY ? % te ~ a 
12:25 ua atmouprGetc o Indove EAEYEV 
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ae 


i 

nm one case a finite form of anouptvecbar appears asyndetically: 
12:29 anexplOn oO Inoove ott uTA. 

a one case there is the same construction as we saw in the papyri: 
15:9 0 Se TlevAatoc aneuplOn avtotc AEyYwv 

oJrdinate with AEyYEL: 
7228 n Se anenupton UL AEYEL (hist. pres.) AUTO 

& the bulk of the examples, however, it appears participially with 


° 9 2 
\Eyetv in the form amouptOetc AEyELs$ the extensive use of it in 


he gospel leads us to reserve this usage for consideration in part II. 


b. The genitive absolute 

In classical grammar the noun or pronoun in a genitive absolute 
jould not be present in the main clause of the sentence (ibid.II, 78). 
jut exceptions make their appearance as early as Xenophon, Herodotus, 
ind Thucydides; instances where the subjects of the genitives absolute 
lid those of the main clause are the same are: 
Thuc. 3.13 BonOnodvtwv VLOV TEOCBbLwWe TdALV TMPOCCAMEDOE 
utr. 
ie Xen. Cyr. 6.3.17 einédvtec 5& Kopov... EM (Kupoc) 
tases where the subject of the genitive absolute appears in the accusa- 


tive are: 


2 ~ e & g ~ 
ere SeFauEvov tov Ktpov ob Be «+ -XLPOUVTAL 


VTOV Kexovta (tov K.) 

Herod. 9.99 ob Zd&pvor On HOLE VWY ASnvatwv AKALXUAAOTWVs oe 
ro0TOUG AVOKGLEVOL TAVTAG OMONELMOVOL EC "ASfvac 

Sases where the noun or pronoun of the genitive absolute is in the da- 
Eve: 

Poe ells. Gna ec avTHY 5taBEeBnnotoc non Mepinréouc... 
ivvénen AUTO (Tlep vx. ) 


Herod. 2.162 AEYOVTOG aVTOU TWY TLC "Avyunt twv on Lobe 
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‘ ‘ 2 
OTaG TEPLEAHKE OL UvvVENV 
The development seen in its beginnings in the late classical peri 
od finds abundant attestation in the papyri: 


Genitive absolute whose subject is identical with a subsequent 
accusative- 


PSI IV 352, 5 BovAopEvov ( sc.uov) Movetv oot TAELOV TL 
aLoBSpevor Enapdivnoky pe | ee aT 

BGU VIII 1821, 18 uatanrAetoavtéc pe, Euov undev andac 
ope lrAovtoc (concluding verb lost) (51-50a) 

With a subject identical with that of the main clause- 

BGU VIII 1828, 5 yeyewpynnxdtoc pov Ev twL TEdtEPOV 
"AYEAGOUV HAHPWL TOONYUAL THY TOV UTLOLVALATOC en tSoouv 
TMOLAOXTBAL (52-51a) 

BGU II 595, 12 maL Apuwvatoc ua Naolwvoc uataB&vtwv To 
avTO ELOnXav UTA.» (70-80p) 

With a subject identical with a dative- 

P, Lond. III 897, 7 wydoac Sta tHG EMLOTOANC OTL Gov 
TMapayevopévov ovdenta oor Enfipia ota uth. (84p) 

BGU IV 1097 gyov yap AEYovONG AUT un OTpATEDON, AEYVEL 
OL OTL UTA. (time of Claudius or Nero) 

With a subject identical with a subsequent genitive so that the 
one appears pleonastic- 

P, Lille 8, 7 agetpntat pov Kpnolraog Cebyn tavorne 
ovdev ogelrovtoc épov avtar (IIa) 

P, Hib. 78, 1 NAEOVEHLG POU YEYPANKOTOG GoL ovéénote 
UTanhHoac Nav (= éuov) (244-43a) 

Mark is fully within this Hellenistic departure from the classi- 
cal standard. Examples of identity in subject of a main clause and of 
a genitive absolute are the following: 


6:22 war ELoEABOvGNC THC Buyatpoc “UTC oi ERG 
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i 
? 


hy mu = 
XNOaLEVNG NpEoEv TW) Hpéy 
With a subsequent dative- 
> a +) y > ~ > ~ 
5:2 nat EEEAGSVTEG avtTOV Ex Tov TArolov EvevC UTAVTNOEV 
bt UTA. 
— 9:9 ‘ Pa eae ’ » ~ 
227 HAL HATABALVSVTWY AUTWY...-SLEOTELAATO QUTOLG 
A . > ec +) ~ e 9 ~ 
13:1 wat ExTopEevpéevov QXUTOV.™. AEVEL AUTW 
a 
With an accusative- 
x 5) ? ? ~ | 
5:18 HwaL ELBatLVovtoc AVTOVs « eMAPEHKAEL AUTOV... 
~ 3Y ~ v4 r4 
21 branEpkoavtog tov Inoov...ouvixOn...en avtov 
. ) A ) ~ x > % ) 6 
10:17 HAL EXMOPEVOLEVOV AUTOV...ELG AUTOV ENNOOTA 
‘ a ? ~ ¢ ~ ~ 2 ~ & 
11:27 HAL EV TH LEPW TEPLTATOVVTAG AVTOV EPXOVTAL TOC 
> 
It OV 
. é 9 ~ F) es » A ee 
13:3 HAL HAONLEVOV aUTOV ELC TO OPOG.- -ENMNPWTA KUTOV 
With a genitive- 


& 9 ’ om g . > ~ 
9:28 HaL ELOEABSVTOG AUTOV...OL LABNHTAL AUTOU 
10. Particles 


A. Negations 
1. uf) with the participle 
Participles expressing statements of fact which can be resolved in- 
declarative sentences, e.g. causal participles, are negated in Attic 
ous those in which a participle stands for a subordinate clause 
ich itself would require, in negation, UN, e.g. conditional parti- 
ples, by uf, viz. 
9 « 7 a ~ ’ % % IM 
Xen. Cyr. 2.4, 27 ovnx nyepovac EXWV TAKVA Ava TA OPT 
> ? 5) 3 7 e ~ 
Herod. 7.101 Ovx at royayol ELOL EVE ETLOVTA VNMOWVELVAL 
) Ed6VTEC KpepLor i.e. “unless they are united..." 
U e 2 2 
Ov with the participle gives way in the usages of the papyri to 
although not to the extent that it does with the infinitive (GGP 
ii 556, 560). With the causal participle, for example, the follow- 
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ing table shows how wf) comes to dispute the place of Ov (ibid. 562): 


Causal use- With ov With wf 
IIla II-lIa Total IIila II-la Total 
8 8 3 0 12 12 


An instance of uh with the causal participle: 

BGU 1197, 10 oL Lyepetc ( sic) pn AapB&vovtec TH UTOxlpev 
(sic) avtotG EVTPEXOVTEG TW NYELOve aTEenouloavto (13a 

Two causal participles in Mark are negated by wf) instead of by 0 
in keeping with the trend of the papyri: 

2:4 muxr un Suv&uevor tpoceveyuar QUT. » ANEOTEYAGAV 
UTA. 

8:1 m&ALY TM6AAOU OXAOU HAL PH Exdvtwv TL M&YWOLY 

2. Superfluous negatives 

The use of OV with uf) in emphatic negations is common in Attic 
Greek (AG II, sec. 514). In the papyri, however, we find ov used with 
ov pfs 

Wilcken, Chr. 122, 4 ov6 ov un VYEvnTaL (6p 

The use is found also in Mark 14:25 ovuMEéTL ov un Tw, 

B, Conjunctions 
L. OTL introductory 

There is one example in Mark where OTL is ordinarily construed 
as causal: 

8:24 BAEMw Tove KAVOPHNOVE OTL we Sévopa OPW TEPL- 
TMATOVVTAC 

",,..men, whom I perceive as trees walking about" (?) rather than 

"for I perceive them" i 

The D reading BAEMW TovC avOphnovc wo bEvbpa TEPLTAaTOVVTAC 
is probably a correction of the above, which is the text of WN B, 
Black (An Aramaic Approach, p. 37) sees the reading of the latter text: 
as the result of the failure of a translator to recognize an instance 
of emphatic hyperbaton in Aramaic ("" I see men that like trees they ari 
walking") and of his taking the participial present as a true partici- 
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F 
ple and made it to agree with the accusative avephnouc. The Greek 
would then require an additional verb op0). W.C.Allen (Expository 
Times, vol. xiii, p. 30, quoted by Black, ibid.) thinks that the Arama- 
he relative particle d© was mistranslated by OTL, instead of by the 
relative ouc. The same kind of an explanation may account for the OTL 
of Mark 6:17 OTL EY&uncEV abt. 
- 11. Connection of sentences 
ii A, Asyndeton 

The use of such a connecting phrase as Ev Ene tvare THUC 
pEpaLCS in Mark (1:9, (2:20 and 4:35 where the singular form is 
und, 13:17, [i9 which has the nominative plural of the expression], 24, 
§i2 which has REPL THE NEpac Exetvncl, and 14:25 which reads EWC 
NC nuépac éuetvnc) has no precedent in Attic nor parallels in 


he papyri. It is reserved for consideration later. 


. 
he 


C7 
B. OTL recitativum 


Cy 
i The use of OTL with direct discourse is found in the middle and 
late classical periods of Attic Greek; the quotations given by Kuhner- 
Serth (AG II, 367) are, with but two exceptions, from Xenophon and 


Thucydides. The usage which Mayser terms "volkstlmlich" (GGP II iii, 


47) abounds in the papyri from the third century B.C. on. An examina- 
tion of the use of OTL recitativum in four letters in Olsson's col- 
lection of papyri of the early Roman period (100 B.C.- 100 A.D.) shows 


1 in letters that are not 


that it appears, with possibly one exception, 
poorly written. In Mark this use is found to a greater extent than in 
the other gospels (.74 to a page of Tischendorf in Mark; .35 per page 
in Luke! .13 per page in Matthew). Further, of 23 Natthacan parallels, 


es . 
21 drop the OTL where it is equivalent merely to quotation marks and 


Ithis exception is a poorly written letter of a freed slave to 
ais patron. 
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ica 
2 retain it; out of 12 Lucan parallels, 8 omit the OTlt and 4 retain it. 


Its frequency in Mark seems to be in keeping with the non-literary 


style of that evangelist. 
12. Prepositions 


A. Pleonasm of prepositions 

The suffix -6€v which, in the classical period, served to answer 
the question "Whence?" became stereotyped in the Hellenistic period. 
Examples from the papyri are as follows: 

» N ” 
P., Ox. 1216 amo pinpdbev (IIp) 
> > 
Spec. Isog. pl. xi # 21 (Wilcken, Chr. 176) && olxd8Ev 
Examples of the--judged by classical standards--superfluous pre- 


position are found in the mo wanopdbev of Mark) 5:6, 893 .abis ay 


SNe we ? 
14:54, 15:40; in the and avwOev of 15:38; and in the Ex Tarddbev 


OFC 9S 21, 
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Part II Unexplained Markan Usages 


oA 
1. The use of wde with a nominal sentence CT) 


The use of t6€ with a nominal sentence has been set aside for 
yecial consideration (page 5). In the LXX tbe appears twice as a 
ranslation of 3%. The various uses of the word are as follows: 

Gen. 27:6 Loe ey TMOvoa TOV TATOOC Oov(translates ait ) 

Ju. 19:24 te (A has L600 ) n Ovy&tnp pov fh TapbEvoc ual 
} TaAAGUN QUTOUV (translates 137 ; is a nominal sentence) 

feene els 23 vée 5ESwnua TOUC ydoxXoucG ( translates ri ies 
ae example of LOE translating J10 is a nominal sentence; the 
ther may be an imperative, as is generally the case in the LXX, with 
ae usual relation to the rest of the sentence. L600, on the other hand, 
§ generally an exclamatory particle, and in almost all of the examples 
§ a translation of 30 . In the Aramaic section of Daniel L500 
LOE does not occur) translates 198 five times, 17% three times 
1d Nil once; of these nine instances four are with nominal sentences. 
urthermore, this same word appears five times in a section where no 
ramaic is at hand to account for the reading of the LXX, that is, 
here the latter paraphrases; and one of these examples is a nominal 
entence. Such an insertion of L600 where it does not render any word 
ki the original is found in other parts of the LXX, but the relative 
tequency of occurrence is highest in Daniel. 

{500 with a noun in the nominative without a finite verb is quot- 
Ft by Meisterhans (Gram., sec. 84, 2) from an old Attic inscription 
S50v xedAtbwv also, Sharp (Epictetus, p. 100) cites Epictetus iv.11. 
5 tS0v veon KELEpaotOG L600 npeopOTNG KELOG EpaV Hat 
WTEPATOAL. In the latter citation the use of L600 is not that of 


he interjection but of the imperative, as we find in the papyri: 
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With an accusative- 
> . .Y ~ ~ ica 
P, Leid. C recto II 15 ELbo0u Tove yarunove Tov atwatoc(60a) 
With a nominative- 
ine V6 > 2 .Y ” 
P, Par.51,-25 Eepe SE apec, ELSovU, ToALac ExXov (159a) 
16€ retains its imperative force in a papyrus of the first centu- 
ry mss 
© e ¢ bari 
BGU IV 1079, 28 L6é, n Sbvatar Stax AvodhHpov UTOYPAHHVAL 
c ~ ® ~ ? 
7) T&BAX Sua tHC YUVAHLHOC TOV nyewovoc (41p) 
> ¢ 
L600 however, is an interjection: 
P. Ox. 1291 eEtSo0v apt&Bn. (=-Bn) oor ylvetar , (30p) 
pT] ce > va > 
BGU 665, II 2 L50u EnAnpogdpnoar autév (Ip) 
In Mark's gospel are eight examples of the use of t6E, four of 
which are nominal sentences; and eight examples of the use of Ld0b 
none of which is a nominal sentence: 
2:24 t6e tl MoLovoty TOLC O&BBacLY 
74 ¢ 2 ‘ Ca ig ’ 
3:34 LOE nN LHTHP pov ua. ov adEAMOT LOU 
11:21 t6e 7 ovum nv uatnpkow EEfpavtar 
. , “ ® 
13:1 Ube ToTAaTOL ALBOL UAL TOTAAL oluobouat 
21 tbe dbe O Xptotoc Le ERnee 
15:4 te n60a Gov uatnyopovoLV 
35 tbe HAelav gwvet 
a” « - a ” Decne 
16:6 LOE O TONOG OTOV EBHKXaAV KUTOV 
1:2 t6ov EY anOotéAAW TOV ayyeAdv Lou 
8 ¢ A; a 
3:32 LOdov 7 uhtnp cov uar ol abergol cov Ew Cyntovoty 
O€ 
4:3 tdov EENAGEV O onetopwy onetpar 
5) . iy ~ > ? 
10:28 Lbov nuertc agnnapev tavta 
33 L60v avaBatvouev etc LepoodéAupa 


s tc o~ ° 
13: 23 Ld0v Tpoetonua vuty Té&vTH 
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14:41 LB0v napadlSotar o VLOG TOV aVOPHTOU 
42 (6500 0 napabt6obc pe Hyytnev 

wo verses in the third chapter of this gospel illustrate the differ- 
nce in the evangelist's use of L600 and t6€: 3:32 and 34. Remove 
he L600 from any of the examples where it occurs and a complete sen- 
ence remains; remove the t6e from five of the eight examples and ei- 
her a verbless nominative or a substantive clause remains. 16a) al- 
hough stereotyped in form like aYE »PEPE, tends in Mark's usage to 
‘etain its imperative force, even where it has something of the quality 
if an interjection, e.g. 'See! (this is) my mother!" It apparently 
lever becomes a mere interjection like L506 in Marcan usage, with the 
leaning of "lo!" or "behold!" 

LOE seems to be used in Mark much as Ldo0 formerly was.! The 
latter loses its imperative force, as attested by P. Ox. 1291 and BGU 
65 and by its constant employment in the LXX to render 40 2 (be 
tends to assume the role of L500 in Markan usage--this is to be in- 
ferred from its use in the five examples where its removal leaves ei- 
ther a verbless nominative or a substantive clause; in the remaining 
three examples the force of LOe is little more than that of the 
Becan L500. If it is conceded that such irregularities as found in 
the quotations of Meisterhans and Sharp, as well as those of papyri 
weiden C and Paris 51, have arisen where no Semitic influence is pre- 


licable, Mark's use of 1S5€ cannot be viewed as a departure from this. 


Ithe Latin ecce is used sometimes with an accusative, sometimes 
vith a nominative, and sometimes with a clause, but, like L606 loses 
[ts imperative force and comes to mean merely "lo!" and "behold!" 

2Tt translates mX%1 17 times and 1X1 once. 
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2. The exaggerated use of the third plural impersonal 
verb as a substitute for the passive (1.2) 


The treatment in part I of the use of the third plural impersonal 


was closed with the sentence: "As it stands, the practice is not with- 


out precedent in the late classical period and parallel in the papyri, 


but the relatively large number of examples in Mark calls for explana- 


tion''(p.8). In the Aramaic section of Daniel a number of impersonal 


verbs in the third plural are to be found; we shall proceed to observe 


the way these verbs are rendered by the LXX and by Theodotion: 


Dan. 2:13 Aram. we Oy 2 
LXX €éCnthHOn SE oO Aavinar 
Theod. ua ethtnoav Aavifr 
5:33 KIA TV AIKOoel Meg ar Ks 
Har NvéxOn (ta oxen) 
td % % tf 
HaL NvEXOnoav ta oxedn 
20 TID. Risa Pe 
(vv. 18-22 missing) 
ry ¢ ’ » i ee eae ~ 
WHOL NY TLUN AMONPEBH AN avTOV 
23 siete, VT shits Pa 7a 
2 » 7 LAR 
ULL THA OKHEVTH.. -NVEXON 


ee’ 5 ” 
HAL TH onetn.. NVEYHaC (B has NVEYHABx, 
perhaps A also, have -uaC ) | 


29a Ra TI SeyT oye 
¢ v 9 ® ® 
0 PaotAcuc Evédvce tov Aavindr tov nopptpayv utr. 


. ® : 
Har evéS6voav tov Aavina TopObpayv 


29¢ tie Vion 


LXX paraphrases 
2 Snag © ® > ~~ 
HaL EXNpveEV (BarAtacap) MEPL HAUTOV... 


6:16" 17) Fa? AOVTS PReNST ea 


(first part has no equivalent) t6tE Aavina Epp ton ELC TOV 
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AGHKHOV UTA. 


x a ry a 
HaL NYayYOV Tov Aavinard “OL EvEBaArou ELC TOV A&uKOV 
3 
18 AIAN MM. LXX nvéx8n Theodotion NVEYHaV 
Ca) » 
Nd v= ETEOH EnEOnuav 
(The examples found in the Aramaic in 6:18 are not third plurals: 
they were included because Theodotion's treatment of them, as 
compared with the Septuagint's, was instructive.) 
24 lisse TaN RITA YONI 


@ PA P ~ ry ~ 
---0L 500 avOpwrot Exetvor...epolonoav TOLG AEoOvGL 


feat nyayoouy TOVC KVbPAC.. HAL ELC TOV A&nnoOv. -EveERANHONCaAY 
(active to passive) 


725 T2e7 WORE TSA 
® tt 
HuaL ovtwe elnev (TO OfpLov) 
e C4 a 3 ed 
HOL OVTWG EAEYOV AUTH 
Ne) >TIQIPA MTIDAWPI 
a b ~ ~ 
UAL OL MAPEOTHXOTEC TapHnoav QUTW 
® e > ww 
HaAL TPOCHXON avTW 
: 26 aw? JAsyN? AavywI 
a 9 9 oo ® e ~ 
HaL THV EEovolav anorAovor (ua BovAEbOOVTAL) WLAVAL. 
: ® "2 ae igs ? 
UAL THY APXNV PETAOTHOOVOLY TOV agavloaLr UTA. 


Results- 


If 12 cases, the LXX changes the active to a passive in 5 
" "has no equivalent in 1 
" "supplies a subject or changes the construction 4, 
" "agrees in the use of a third plural 1 
" "agrees where the Aramaic has a passive 1 


0f 13 cases, Theodotion changes the active to a passive in 3 
changes the construction in Z 
agrees in the use of a third plural 6 
uses the third plural where Aramaic has a 
passive vs 


Observations- 


The LXX feels the exaggerated use of the construction is un-Greek 


and therefore changes it in all but one instance. 


Theodotion, extremely literal, sees fit to change it in at least 


four instances: in one verse (6:24) uses first an active, then a pas- 
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sive, to render two Aramaic third person plural impersonals; and even 
has a third plural active where the original has a passive singular. 
Thus, although he usually adheres closely to the Aramaic text, his 
treatment of the impersonal active used in place of the passive is not 
consistently literal. 

The prominence of words meaning to bring, lead, put and take 
should be noted; as in Mark, such words form the bulk of the examples. 
When we turn to the treatment by the LXX of the Hebrew third 

plural impersonal we find the following examples (taken at random): 


Gen. 29:2 D-VTy¥n pw? Nn ANAM yo 


Ex Yap TOU opéatocg exelvov Eendtitov ta Totuvia 
(The subject conceivably could be "the children of the 
east''; however, ''shepherds'' is probably to be understood. 
There are three other such impersonals, or verbs with unex- 
pressed subjects, before one comes upon Q®UTOLC in verse 4; 
apparently a subject for the verbs is thought of as present- 
that is, one of those here suggested.) 


La ES Wi) MA To Fos Saas 
uar E=fyayev (Papaw) avtov and Tov o. 
49:31 (occurs three times in all) OWIIN-NN IWap Aav 
5) ~ # 5) rs 
Exe. E8advav ABpakyw 
1Sam. 1225) FRIAS Wks Aaa Ne Von 
s oA t e s a y a 
HaL EGVAEEV (Oo Tatnp) tov pdcxov xaL_ Tpoohyayev Avva 
ATA. 
23:28 RIMM PRD? setae 
& ~ » 4 « 7 ? ~ 
5La TOUTO ENEXANOH O TONOG EHELVOC.. 
27:5 ATE WET 
5dtwoav 57 pour tonmov uta. 
1 adam Bea J2On 237K? ADpa? 
ZNHTNHOATWOAY TW Bagi. us 
15:8 AAV VPA Ce ao 
ux. O&NTETAL... EV MOAEL Aaveld 
1 Che. bite? TET Ae PARP Aet aes 
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Sto ~~. ’ ) Ses, | eo 
L& TOUTO ExKACOEV avtHny TdéArv Aavetd 


14:11 Oypan-ow AXP yoqdy 


Sux TOUTO Ex&AEGEV TO SvoUM TOU TOMO... 
Job 6:2 TH? INT? D3TNOA enem1 ( Q onIA) 
(EL y&P TLG LoTHV) tac BE ddbvac pov &par ev TVYWe ee 
Jer. 16:6 = gad ataDemKd) 
ov ph ndmovtar adbtote utr. 
Hos. 12:9 27P-INED? ND Vy2Q2TWbS 
(LXX, 8) TA&VTEC OL TOvOL avTOV Odx EVPEBhGOVTAL AUTH.» « 
tesults- 


)9£ 11 (or 18, if the additional impersonals of Gen. 29 and 49 are 
counted) 


=xamples, 2 record a change to a passive, 
> supply a subject, 
ge) follow the Hebrew (counting Gen. 29 and 49, 10), 
118) . 
Conclusions- 


It is not necessarily to be inferred that all cases where the LXX 
Joes not follow the Hebrew and render literally an active third person 
o\lural imply disapproval; the frequency of such cases, however, strong- 
ly suggests such disapproval. The treatment, then, is not greatly dif- 
ferent from that of the LXX of the same use in the Aramaic section of 
Janiel. Of the five cases where a subject is supplied, one (1 Sam. 
1:25), may not represent an attempt to get around the difficulty of an 
impersonal subject. However, the acquiescence in three instances (1 
3am. 27:5, 1 Kg. 1:2, Jer. 16:6) (or ten, if Gen. 29 and 49 are count- 
sd) of the Greek with the Hebrew form does not agree with the change 
ghich the LXX of Daniel makes in identical careumestancess These three 
Band as examples of the failure of the translators to view--at least 


in isolated cases--such a construction as a violation of koine usage. 


In the case of Daniel 2:4-7:28, repetition of the usage was ap- 
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parently felt to be beyond the limits where Hellenistic Greek might Zo} 
this seems to be a proper inference from the fact that the Greek fol- 
lows the Aramaic in using the third plural but once, and has some other 
construction in nine cases out of twelve. The rest of the OT displays a 
similar unwillingness to employ the form as a substitute for the pas- 
sive, although the numerical ratio of seeming disapproval to approval 
is not large. In the case of a translation as reputedly literal as 
Theodotion's a large number of third person plurals used in place of a 
passive is due to the use of such a plural in the original, but the 
construction is not duplicated in the Greek in every instance. 

These conclusions may be stated: 

1. Koine Greek apparently disapproves of the frequent use of the 


third person plural as a substitute for the passive; literal trans- 


lation Greek, to a much less degree. 

2. The frequent use of the third plural indefinite instead of the 
passive may be attributed, in the case of translation, to such a use 
in the original. 

3. Where translation is questionable (as in Mark) the overworking 


of the usage may be due to the laxity found in a non-literary style. 
3. The distributive singular (1.3.C) 


The distributive singular has been classed as a phenomenon limit- 
ed to biblical writings (p. 10); accordingly we will examine the rea- 
son for, and tabulate the frequency of, its occurrence in the LXX. We 
shall first take examples at random: 

Gen. 19:10 OTF?—AX O?VIRA IndD?1 

extetvavtec 8& ol &vépEc tac xXStpAac MTA. 
42:28 D2? XX?) 
uar E€€otn nN uapdla avtay 
Ex. 14:5 TIBI AVID 22% 
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nN oe 


€ e . Y ¢ ~ 
N Hapdta Sapaw nat n uapSta tav Bepamévtwv... 


8 my9D ab—-nx 


. . 8 ~ 
---THVY HapdSlav Papaw...ual tov SEpandvtwv... 


Lev. 26:36 pba335 


3 “ ~ 
2eeELC THY uapdlav avtov 


4l ae, 
weeT) HapSla aUTOV... 
Jos. 7:6 DUKI— Dy... 
ve. EML THC KHEMAARC adTOV (Thy HEgaAfv— AF) 
Ju. 7:16 BP a? ence 


> x 
seeEV XELPL TAVTWVs oe 


19 ay be Ha 
? ~ x ~ 
oe eEV TALC XEPOLY AUTWV... 
25 BR? CRT UT Vee « 
‘ & 
22 eHAL THY HEMAAHY QONB uaL ZHB... 
8:28 ays [alleen 
® it a! 
oe HEQAATV AVTWVeee 
Anke, “bl $12 LS ay Pom 
. ? il rd 
2+-HaL Expdtnoav tn xELpl... 
Ps. 78:36 Bae 2%. E12. DS e.0 
; ~ ? ~  S ~ ° J ~ 
berate V TW OTONATL KVTWY HAL TN YAWDOON AUTWV... 
Tame. eas, oes 3 
x4 7 
eaeOV TO OTOUMs .« 


Lagno225 CN Sg i ke 


XN ~ 5 ~ 
oe eTK OVNOLUALA AVTWV... 


Jer. 18:16 «2¢-¢ 12812-26723 19 pds. 


{ selielOVTEL OL SLAMOPEVOPLEVOL.. - THY, HEGAATV aUTWY 
(AQ Tac uEgard&c ) 


Dan. 3:27 TINMVRIT WeIeeePINAVAIA 


~ 3 ~ 8 € > ~ 
eee TOU OOUATOG AVTWY UAL AL TEPLXEG AUTWV... 
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Results- 
These may be tabulated as follows: 


"heart" "head" "body" "mouth" "hand" "corpse" "tongue" 


Heb.sing. hs 5 il 2 4 1 1 19 
plur. 0 
Gr. sing. 5 4 1 2 2 1 15 
plur. 1 2 1 4 
Observations- 


1. The Hebrew usage is unvarying throughout. 

2. Translation Greek follows the Hebrew in the majority of cases. 

We have chosen for further examination all the occurrences of the 
word "heart" in the LXX. Five examples with the singular have been ci- 
ted; the following have the plural: 

1 Sam. 6:363;°7333 10:26; 1 Chr. .22:19; 29:183. Job U2e2aeneeueoe: 
222265 27) (28):3; 32 (33):15; 34 (35):25; 47, (48)3133 Gl(G272e eee 
(78) 318; 80 (81) :12 (13); 94 (95) 28s Pr. 15:7, LD Hosier 
13:6; Joel 2:13; Na. 2:7 (8); Zeph. 1:12; Hag. 1:5, 7; 2:16 (15), 19 
(18). (bis); Za. 7:10; 8:17; 12:53 Is. 63:17; Lam. Si4)sene eee oe 
5; Dan. 11:27 (Theod.). 

Results- 

Of approximately 134 cases of the distributive singular in the 
Hebrew, 38, or about 28%, have a plural in the Greek. In general, the 
equivalent in translation of the word "heart" follows the original but 
cannot be depended on to indicate in every case the form of that origi- 
nal. 

The list of examples on page 10 contains, in addition to those of 
the LXX and Mark, Luke 1:66, Eph. 6:14, and Rev. 6:11. Of these three 
instances of the distributive singular, we can be sure that the one in 
Ephesians is not due to translation (the vocabulary recalls that of Isa, 
59:17 and 11:5 where the subject of the equipping is singular; however, 


the phrase is not imported intact into the locution in Ephesians). Mark 
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as other examples of the distributive idea expressed by a plural: 
2:6 HOL Svarcoy rl opevor Ev TALC napSlare avtov 
8 ...EV Talc napblatc bya 
15:29 uLvovvtec tac nEgaduc avtav 
assages where singulars are found are as follows: 
3:5 ouvAunbpEevocg ETL tH Twphoer THC uapSlac adtav 
6:52 GAA Hv avtov 7 uapdla nenwowpévn 
7:21 Eowev YXO Ex THC napStac tov avOphnwv... 
8:17 nemwopwnévnyv Exete tTHv uapblav vEdv... 
£ any distinction in Mark's use of the singular and the plural is to 
e drawn, it is the following: When he employs the distributive in a 
oncrete way he uses the plural;+ the singular, when a figurative or 


ollective idea is to the fore, e.g. "hardness of heart" (3:5, 6:52, 


217) or “heart" collectively, as the source of evil (7:28). If this 
Be tinction can be maintained, Mark's use of the distributive singular 
ould not seem to require further explanation; if it cannot, the in- 
luence of the vocabulary of the LXX--as is probably the case in Eph. 
i314--can be advanced as a reason. The presence of a distributive sin- 
iar in the LXX, we have already seen, is due to literal rendering 
ut literalness is sometimes abandoned, thus leaving us with a possible 
iontrol (whereby to test Mark's usage) considerably less than complete- 


y reliable. 
4. The use of plurals (1.3.D) 


The only plural used by Mark which cannot be accounted for by con- 
iulting the usage of Attic Greek was that of oveavéc (page 12). One 
rariety of the Hebrew plural of local extension (G-K, 124, 1) is the 
Isurface plural," in which "the idea of a whole composed of innumerable 


~ _ » 
lviz. 2:6, 8 EV THLC uapd lars QAUTWY ; 15:29 HLVOVVTEG TAC 
; ® > 
HEQDAAAG AUTWVece 


aS 


separate parts or points is...evident" (ibid.124b). Most common of 


this type of plural is the word 0°DW. In the LXX there are approxi- 


mately 450 cases of translation of 0°awW: with the exception of 36, 27 
of which are in the Psalms, all have, not the plural, but the singular. 
This count includes the instances in the Aramaic portion of Daniel 
where 8?22 is invariably rendered by both Theodotion and the LXX 
with a singular of the equivalent Greek word. The plural does not occur 
often enough in the parts of the LXX other than the Psalms to lead us 
to regard this as a possible biblicism of Mark's. However, the propor- 
tion of plural to singular in the Psalms is 1:3 and in Mark, 1:2; and 
this suggests that a greater familiarity on the part of the evangelist 
with the Psalms than with the rest of the LXX may have contrbuted to 


his use of the plural. 
5. The use of the nominative in time designations (1.4.A.1) 


The variety of readings for Mark 8:2 Cac TOLOLVB 892; -ac 
TOELC 1-118-209, 13-69-346) evinces a common effort to get around the 
difficulty of the nominative used to denote extent of time. 

The solitary example of the nominative used as a time designatior 
in the LXX is Eccles. 2:16: 

Mlv3 927 oN D°M°7n JADA 
uxbb6tL Ton at NuEpar Epxopevar ta thevta |enerhoebn 
The version is extremely literal as a glance at the next verse (2:17), 
which translates D?°?nn~nN by ovy TV Canv will show. ! The trans- 
lator renders the undifferentiated Hebrew form as a nominative. Another 
of the three extra-Markan occurrences of this construction is Aquila's 
rendering of Josh. 1:11: 


Heb. D?72¥ OnNX 5°D? nwrw tiya 29 


sf 


lgarton regards the version now found in the LXX as the work of 
Aquila (ICC Eccles. 8f). 
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Aqu. ETL tpEtTC TpEpar ULEtC bLaBhoEecbe 

LXX ETL TOELC TLEpaL xa vuetc Stabalvete 

It is instructive to observe the way this Hebrew construction--al- 
most identical in phrasing in most of the cases--is treated in other 


parts of the LXX: 


wv ~ > wo 
Gen. 40:13 EtL tpELC nwépar HAL pvnoOficetar. Sapaw tHC 


> ~ 

XPXNG Dov (nominal sentence with copula omitted) 
oA @ ~ 

19 ETL Telwv nuépwv [p inserts nor] APEAEL Dapaw 


THY HEDAATY Gov 
(genitive of time within which something occurs; see AG I 386) 


> ay @ e Y ro @ 
Isa. 7:8 GAA ETL EFHMOVTA UAL TéEVTE ETwV Exrelwer Gs 
(genitive of time within which) 


CF 9 ® « +} » ~ 
21:16 OTL EVLXUTOG WE EVLAUTOG pPLOBWTOD, Enretwer 
€ ~ GC~ 
n 562a twv viwv Kndé&o (may be a nominal clause, with the 
omission of a ual to be attributed to the fact that a series of 
visions is here given poetical presentation. N inserts a ual be- 


tween pLOOwtov and exrcloer. ) 


Jer. 28:3 Ett S00 EtyH HLEpwv wat eyw atootpEdw 
(Probably a nominal sentence- although may be acc. of extent.) 


Amos 4:7 ua. Eyw avéoxov EF vuoV Tov vEToOV Teo totwv 
UnVv@v TOU T. 

Examination of the passages just cited shows that, by way of ex- 
pDlaining the use of the nominative under consideration, a nominal con- 
struction with the ual omitted could conceivably have arisen and 
that non might have been substituted for ETL (v.supra, p. 13). With 
out one possible exception, Isa. 21:16, the translators have chosen to 
sive an idiomatic Greek rendering. Aquila gives literal rendering and 
ises a nominative for the Hebrew designation of time, where we should 
Bepect an accusative. 

Chapter 8 of Tischendorf's text of the Acts of Paul and Thecla 
(where the one remaining extra-Markan instance is found) reads in part: 
Mat yao hpépac tpEtc HaL voutac TpELG GEMAa ano tio Bupt- 
50cC OuK Evyelpetar. And P. Ox. I 6, 3 (a fragment of this chapter) 


iD 


has: npépar yap dn tTpetcG ual voutEc tpEtc CénAa and tabthe 
tHC Buptboc otu eyfyeptar. This papyrus is itself of the 
fifth century A.D. and antedates the text found in Tischendorf by about 
five centuries. 

There is practically no warrant for regarding the use of the nomi- 
native in a time designation as conscious or unconscious imitation of 
the language of the LXX (in the Acts of Paul and Thecla it may be in 
imitation of Mark's and Matthew's! use). Viteau (Sujet, p.41) contends 
that in Eccles. 2:16 it is a Hebraism and that the LXX has inserted a 
uat in its translation of Josh. 1:11 to change what would otherwise 
be a Hebraism into an acceptable Greek construction. In Mark it can 
hardly be a Hebraism--to account for its presence we must posit either 
literal translation--since such translation is the explanation for two 
of three extra-Markan instances of the usage--or a nominal construc- 
tion from which the ual has been omitted, although concern for good 
Greek has been responsible for the inserting of a nat in all but one 


of the examples from the LXx. 2 


Thus the balance of probability would 
rest with literal translation as the reason for the use of the nomina- 
tive as a time designation in Mark. 
6. The nominative with the article in place of the 
vocative (1.4.B) 

Concerning the use of the nominative with the article as a substi- 
tute for the vocative Moulton says (i, 70): "...classical Greek shows 
the idiom well established.'' Mayser's Grammatik, as we noted above 
(p. 14), has only examples of the nominative without the article used 
for the vocative. The only classical examples available are from Aristo- 

lie have used the adjective "extra-Markan" loosely; there is an ex- 
ample of the construction in the Matthaean parallel to Mark 8:2. 

But see Allen, (Mark, ad loc.), who, cites Lucian, Dial. Mer.a 1 


ov yap Ehpgua,torAvc non xedvoc, autov Tap vty. This would 
support the nbn (eEtouv) tpEtc Huepar explanation. 
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hanes: 


a 5) . e 
Acharn. 242 nootd ELG TO TEd08EV OALYoV f nuavnpdpoc 
i.e. "you (who are) the basket-bearer..." 


Ran. 5216 TAKLC anorobGer ‘you there, the lad I mean..." 

Av. 665 7 IIpéuvn, ExBaive 
ilass supposes that the circumstances of the address first required the 
msertion of the article, and that this could only be followed by the 
tominative (GNTGE 86). 

In the LXX are found numerous examples of the nominative of 8edc, 
for example, used with the article in place of the vocative. Further 
inquiry in the book of Psalms establishes the fact that no article is 
iffixed to the vocative in Hebrew which b 8e6c translates. Other data: 
| © @66c translates n?n>K 51 times; %X 3 times. 


8edc (sometimes with Lov or Nov ) is found, alongside the 


O@e 


iormal Greek vocative ufpie 14 times, rendering Oxo Oi ae hg 
1? 937. Once o Bedc pov translates 271k. O 8e6c_ translates 
MIX 8 times. 90&€ is found but 7 times in the LXX: Ju. 21:3 ‘(A O 
Bedc ); Isa. 38:19 (AS UHOOLE ); Ezek. 4:14; Sir. 23:4; Wisd. of Sol. 
¥:1; III Macc. 6:2 and IV Macc. 6:27. 

O 8e6c seems to be a fixed phrase and is used (rather than 
Bedc ) to translate a Hebrew vocative occurring without an article. 
Jther Greek equivalents for Hebrew vocatives are as follows: 


Judg. 3:19 BaoLtAcv- jbnm I Kingd. 17:58(A) MaLOdpLov—ayan 


I Kingd. 24:9 ubpre Baordrev- Joon 2378 
II Kingd. 14:4 Baovdrev- Joon 

III Kingd. 18:26 0 B&ad- yan 

IV Kingd. 9:5 6 apywv- 171 


An examination of the vocative of Pao LAEUG in the four books of 
<ingdoms yields no example of the nominative with the article used for 


the vocative although the Hebrew vocative in every instance has the 


ae 


article. The phrase 06 Bedc pov nar O BaotAeve OV appears three 
times in the Psalms, twice rendering °23%D1 %n¥X and once 2798 
122 « ubove is the only form used as a vocative of HUPLOG in the 
Psalms; similarly, yp Lé and M&TEP in Genesis and the Psalms. TATED 
renders 2X in Gen. 22:7, 27:38 (bis), 48:18; TATED JOU occurs once 
for 728. (in Gen...27:18: 

The examples of the use of a nominative with the article in place 
of a vocative are due in the Greek to something else than close adher- 
ence to the Hebrew text. In the New Testament, exclusive of the gospels, 
Acts and Revelation, the nominative with the article replacing the voc- 
ative is found in Heb. 1:8 (a quotation from the LXX of Ps. 45:7 where 
the 0 8e6c stands opposite 0°72 ), 10:7 Ldou UW. «TOU 
TOLNOKL, O BE0G TO OEANUK GOL; in Col. 3:16 aL YUVaLHEC 
UMmOTK&OOEOBE and in Eph. 6:1 TO TEKVQK. 

The foregoing discussion shows that a nominative used with the ar- | 
ticle in place of the vocative is not necessarily due to translation. 
It suggests that certain fixed equivalents for the vocative were used 
in the Greek with no reference to the precise form of the original. 
However, we cannot decide whether the TO GAGAOV MAL UDPOV TVEvLa 


has the article because it translates a Semitic vocative (the transla- 


tion phenomena from the LXX are against this) or because it is a possi- | 
ble koine usage (as 0 Bedc and OL YUVALHEC can be said to be; and 
it may be questioned whether OL YUVALHES and TH TEUVM are real 
vocatives but rather are not more definite indications of the persons 
addressed). It is to be noted that the evangelist does not say he is 
translating, as he does in 5:41 and 15:34 (cf. ObyateEp in 5:34), but 
even where he says as much the article may not be due to literal adher- 


ence to an original. 
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7. The dative with miotetvety év CIl4. Ei} 


Moulton, having at first asserted that the use of ev with tTLo- 
‘ebw "was suggested no doubt by its being a more literal translation 
of the Hebrew phrase with 2 but in itself...was entirely on the line 
»f development of the Greek language" (op.cit. Proleg. 67), afterward 
ander the influence of Burkitt, who compared Jer. 12:6: un Mrotevonc 
Vv KUTOLC OTL AMAOVOLV TMPOG GE HAAG » accepted the usage 
as translation Greek. ! Besides the passage from Jeremiah there are two 
ythers in the LXX where €y with MLOTEVW occurs: 

Ps. 77:22 oti oun entotevoay év tw BEw 

TET ICA Wi ie Wok pt paar ab as 
Dan. 6:23 (@) oti Eexlotevoay év TH) DEW AVTOWA omits Ev) 
Ga. uibexd 7D70 27 
[LOoteveELV in the majority of cases in the LXX is rendered without an 
vy, due to the avoiding of a construction outside the Greek Sprach- 
seflhl; its presence in Theodotion, coupled with the impossibility of 
its meaning in any of those instances "within the sphere of..." (as 
Jeissmann maintained for Mark 1:15- In Christo Jesu, 46) makes it very 
ikely that the locution from Mark 1:15 is also translation Greek (that 
yf either the LXX or of some other Greek translation of the OT). 
8. The use of the phrase 5ue% xeELedc as a periphrasis for 
AUT CT, 5.B. Loa) 

Sua xeEvpdc with the genitive is conceded by Howard to be "based 
m the Hebrew and Aramaic phrase 7°12 but it is not a literal transla- 
ion" (op.cit. II 462). The phrase 5a xevrpdc occurs in the. papyri, 

1y append a note of Howard's: "FCB to JHM (letter 30/8/10): OvHx 
TLOTEVOATE AUT (Mark 11:31= Matt. 21:25) is translated by the 


ld Syriac, "believed not in him;' in the Peshitta it is 'believed not 
im.' The Peshitta is literal; the Old Syriac gives the Aramaic idiom." 
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meaning "from hand to hand": 


P, Magd. 25, 2 dmelawyv yep p[o]t Ste xepdc upLrOwv(apté— 


Bac) TE (221a) 
P, Fay. 92, 18 Spaxpk&e TEVTHHOVTA id TAPAKEN LA Sue | 
xupoc ( sic) 6& otnov (126p). 

P. Ox. 268, 7 anEoxnuviar [ nopis TOU ‘avt] Lo&vovc 1a 
XE poo [é] E olKov O HAL ETE [toen] Cav KEgKAKLOV (58p) 
An examination of the reasons why the expression occurs in the LXX 


will show that it is not altogether a literal translation: 


It translates a he | 15 times 
is deer de 3 times 
779D 1 time 


The phrase usually renders 772 but in the majority of cases 771 is 
translated Ev yetol. Sta yEtpdc occurs 5 times in Genesis, 14 times 
in I and II Chronicles, and 3 times in Ezekiel; there is one bcoutr aia 
in each of the following: Leviticus, Joshua, III Kingdoms, and Judith. 
Besides these examples, the phrase is found in the Wisdom of Solomon, 
which is not a translation--at least in this portion!--but written by 
one "whose memory is stored with expressions drawn from the book of his 
daily meditation (i.e., the LXX)" (Gregg, Cam. Bible xv); and in I Mac- 
cabees, which, it is generally conceded, is a translation of a Semitic 
original. 
Observations- 

1. The examples of 5tM% XE Lpoc found in the papyri are not cou- 
pled to a genetival noun or pronoun; those in Mark and the LXX are. 

2. The idea that a person or persons is the direct agent is not to 
the fore in the examples from the papyri as it is in those from Mark 

lpurinton (JBL xlvii 304) argues for a Hebrew original for a part 
of the Wisdom of Solomon; his concluding sentence is:''Such considera- 
ions lead one to believe that the original Wisdom of Solomon written in 
Hebrew extended as far as 11:1 of the present Greek text." Ours is 12:1 
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nd the LXX. 

3. The words are not a literal rendering of any Semitic phrase; 
nd the Greek locution is the same throughout the examples from the 
KX; the Hebrew is the same in the majority of instances (15 out of 19). 

4. One example (Wisdom of Solomon) is to be attributed to thought 
nvironment rather than to translation. 

5. Nearly all the instances of 81a ye Lep6cG. occur in three :books, 
enesis, Chronicles (I & II), and Ezekiel, whereas a glance at a Hebrew 
oncordance shows that the usage of 3°93 with a suffix or noun is uni- 
E-mi'y distributed throughout the whole of the Masoretic text. 
onclusions- 

(1) and (2) taken together rob of some of its plausibility the 
ontention that the locution is "obviously modelled upon the vernacular 
hrase 61% yELpdoG of money paid 'by hand', 'directly''' (Moulton and 
illigan, Vocab. NT p. 145); that the phrase in the Greek lay ready as 

vehicle for the Semitic thought must not be disallowed, however. (3), 
4), and (5) further support the inference that the locution is Semitic 
essence only. Although év yetpt is much more frequent in the LXX 
han §.t& XE Lpdc the latter is probably to be classified among Mar- 
an usages as a biblicism (the expression aes occurs in Acts 19:11, 26; 
n the former it equals TatAw )» The possibility of a Semitism of 
hought employing a current Greek phrase (and as such belonging to the 
oine) may be noted. — 

9. The use of Ent with the accusative as a substitute for 

mept with the genitive (1.5.C.1.b) 

The use of ent and the accusative with omAayxviTecbar and 
ith Yp&MELYV where mept{ and the genitive would be pecans been 
esignated a Markism (page 31). The LXX has no examples of OnTAXYXVIT— 
o8ar. ext with the accusative; we are reminded of ?Y On the 


ne instance of which in the Old Testament is translated as follows: 
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. a 5] 
Ps. 103:13 uxt uxOdc otutelper natnp viovuc olutetpnoev 
. ’ 
Kiproc tovc poBovpEvove avutov 
%y with the noun 0°21 appears twice: 
T Keo ?3326 Wias-7y C7 OMIA S3 
a ? « e > ~ 9. 2% ~ t~ ai ~ 
OTL ETAPKXON TN WNTPA AVTNG ENL TW VLW AUTNG 
Ps. 114:9 Wwyn- 722-77 170n7 
€ > ’ ~ 2 ec . od >? ~ " " 
UCL OL OLHTELOLOL AUTOV ENL Td&vTA TA EPYA AUTOV ("over") 
An allusion to Isa. 27:11 is made in the Tractate B'rakhoth: 
339 Pits Sie’ On Ty ON ORAS «2D! 2a 
"Tt is forbidden to have mercy upon one who does not possess know- 
ledge..." 


and Sabb. 151 b (referring to Dt. 13:18): 


To yyr andy ...oN aN A 
" ..he who shows...mercy to men will be shown...mercy in heaven." 


All the other examples of the verb 01 meaning "to have compassion 
upon" take a direct object. 

The books of Joshua, Job, and Hosea, examined, yielded no instance 
of ert and the accusative translating 2¥Y in the sense of "concern- 
ing.'' There is the following example of ent and the accusative where 
the ent is plainly a literal equivalent of 9: 


Jon. 31:1 Tena 29 173 tank eo 


ual ov ovviow Ent TapbEvov 

"Concerning" is hardly to be read here; rather is it "look upon" with 
the ent rendering the "upon.'' Lack of correspondence between the Heb- 
rew and the Greek robs any inference here of decisive value; there is, 
however, an equivalence between 191N27%¥ and Em’ TapOEvov. 

Greek equivalents for ?y where it is used in the sense of "con- 
cerning" follow: 

Tept— 

Gen. 26:21 éuplvovto S& ual mept Exelvov... 


41:15 ey S& axfnon MEPL Dov xTA. 
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Ju. 9:3 nar EdA&ANTOV MEPL AVTOV OL aberqot 
II Kg. 14:8 uxyw EvtEeAovWAL MEPL Gov 
ATT Ke; 1036 6 ASyoc ov THOVOK. . MEPL TOV AOYOU UTA. 
22:8 OTL OV AGAEL MEPL ENO HAAG UTA. 
IV Kg. 6:11 wal EFentrvhOn PUX...MEPL TOV Adyou TobtoODv 
8:5 Bowoa mMpdoc tov BacLtAéa TEPL Tov OLKOV EXUTNC 
II Esd. (Neh.) 11(1):6 nv EyYW TOCOEVXOUAL... MEPL VLWV 
TopafA utr. 
Isa. 2:1 6 Ab6yoa 6 yevouevocg tpoc Hoalav vidv "Auwe mept 
thc I. 
Jer. 16:3 ot. thKSeE AEvEL Kiptoc nEpl TaV ViwV Hal TEPL 
tTwv 6. 
33:4 OTL ovtwc Elnmev Kobptoc MEPL olnwy UTA. 
unép- 
III Kg. 5:13 nat EdGAnoev vtEp tav EbAwWV UTA. 
11:10 nav EVTE LAGE VW QUT UTEP TOV kdyou TobtOU 
Joel 1:3 bnep avtTwv Tote TExVoOLG VEOV SiNnyfoacbe 
Hato 
I Kg. 27:11 Mn avayye lAworv ELC ree “a0 HOV 
Ps. 27:5 ‘BEayopevow uat’syou thy apaptlav utr. 
Tsacriad. OPATLG.. eV el6ev uata% tHC Loviatac 
The Greek translations of the Aramaic section of the book of Dan- 
21 were canvassed for equivalents for the Aramaic preposition ?¥ where 
1e meaning is "concerning": 
PoMOM eyo TEDL (TLVOC. ++ 
Theodotion ,., ~TEPL tivoc 
18 nEpt tov pvotnplov tobtov 


XN ~ ? 
UEP TOV PUOTHPLoOV TOUTODV 


54 (no parallel) 16 (paraphrased) 
T}MOVOa MEPL DOV MEPL DOV 
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29 (no parallel 
we eMEDL BUTOV. oe 
6:18 (19) ...mEpL TOV AavitfAr... 
(no parallel) 
7:16 UNEP T&VTWY TOUTWY 
TEOL TAVTWY TOUTWV 
19 MEOL tov Onplov 
ditto 
20 TEPL TOV bEnua nEPaTWV AUTOV 
ditto 
In this section there are two instances where the LXX renders ?y by 
ent ; Theodotion, however, has tept in both cases: 
3:16 ent tH EexiTeyN amouorOnval cou 
MEPL TOU Pfatoc tobvtov 
6:14 (15) éAumfOn ext tw Aavifr 
ual MEPL tov AavihA jnywvloato 
The following are the cases where ent and the accusative render 


an Aramaic %Y (whatever the sense): 


2 bd Do 
2:49 LXX uatéotnoEv ENL Twv TeayUatwv "over" 
P . .Y a4 
Theodotion Oe BL Tee YC 
> ry ~ > ~~ 
3:12 uatéotnoag ETL Twv EPYWV "over" 


it > e a a 
ETL TA EPYA 
19 mat f Popgn..-NAAOLHON ENL LedeaX (case?) “against?” 
ditto 
Le N 5) if ae ae f 
4:13 (Theod. only) Hab ENTA HALPOL AAAAYHOOVTAaL EN avTbv 
“oyer," 
14 (Theod. only) ual ovdévnpa avepanwv AKVAKOTHOEL eT 
e ; tO THY aver: 
20 (Theod. only) EXNTA UALOOL AAAOLWOWOLY ET auUToV 
ie, hee: , : "over" 
22 (Theod. only) HAL ENTA HALPOL GBAAAYHOOVTAL ENL CE 
25 (Theod. only) TavTAa T&VTA EMGacev Ent N. tov Paorréa 
29 (Theod. only) (the same as verse 22) 
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30 0 Adyoo OuvEeterAfoOn Ent N. (LXX ETL o€ "against" 
jOr upon" 
31 (Theod. only) nal at ppévec pov én ene ETEOTPAONOAY 


EOL 
33 (Theod. only) (the same as verse 31) 


servations: 

1. The locution "have mercy upon" is biblical Hebrew and an equi- 
alent in idiomatic Greek is at hand for the one instance in the Maso- 
atic text. There are phrases with ent (once with the dative and once 
ith the accusative) which render the parallel use of the noun D?DN4 
ith ¥y. It cannot be a biblicism.+ 

2% ext and the accusative, on the badte of an examination of its 
se in three books selected at random, Joshua, Hosea, and Job, is not 


sed to translate by where it means "concerning." 


3. The Hebrew preposition»y meaning "concerning" is rendered in 


. rq 
he LXX by Teo t 3 uTEp or HATA -=the last-named being used because 


statement is not only about, but adverse to, a subject.” 


4. The Aramaic preposition Sy where it means "'concerning," is 
enerally translated by nmept with the genitive (there are two exam- 


les with uTép and the genitive); the LXX has ent with the dative 


Bice.> 


Dis ent with the accusative in rendering the Aramaic is generally 
o be translated "against" or “over''--both of which translations Attic 
reek allowed. 

These observations make no conclusions possible as to the equi- 


F 5] 
alence of Y andem{ where the latter means in translation ''con- 


lthe verb onmAayxyviGecbat first appears in biblical Greek; Light- 
oot thinks it (Philip. 1:8) ‘perhaps a coinage of the Jewish disper- 
ion.'' Delitzsch renders the passage Mk. 1:41 1°?» onm17?1 (quoted by 
Wete, Mark, ad loc.). 
| 2011 K Kg. 21:4 (A) “ar EnuAEAVLEVOC EnL TW AdyYW translating 
he Hebrew %3 , is not a real exception to this Statement: the meaning 
$s not "concerning" (so BDB 754g) because there is no end-object signi- 
ication here-- only a cause pbiects only an end-object meaning is al- 
owed for the word ''concerning.' 

3The dative with ém{ denoting the reason for an action is per- 
issible Greek. 
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| 

cerning.’ We turn to the treatment of the Hebrew preposition ?X in the | 

LXX where it appears with verbs of telling, saying, narrating etc. in | 
the sense of "concerning": 

Gen. 20:2 elnev 6é "ABoacp MEPL L&ppac UTA. | 

43:30 (Heb.) 

(LXX translates 173m by EVTEOA with ext and the dative), 

I Kg. 1:27 vmép tov nmardaplov tobitov npoonvédyny | 

15:35 OTL EnévOeL LapovhaA Ext Laobr... 

II Kg. 7:19 ual sd&Anoac UNEP TOV OLHOVes- 


.) * o . 3 ~ 
10:2 napanarEoar aUTOV...TMEPL TOV TAaTPdC AUTOV 
(the parallel reading in I Chr. 19:2 has Y%y ) 


24:16 mapEexdhOn Kbpioc Ent tT nuanta 
I¥oKe.~ £9:20 a TPOONVEW TPOC ye MEPL LEvva. (Get S95 2 


Ps. 69:27b ual ENL TO AAYOC TOV TPALUdTwWV POV TPOCCEBHKaY 


Isa. 37:21 © ToeoconvEw Mpde pe TEpl Levva. (2 R Or. ?y¥) 
33 ovtwe Aéyer Kbptoc Ent Bactréa Acovptwv 
Jer. 27€50):1 Adéyoc Kuptov Ov EdA&ANGEV EXL BaBvAwva 
40:16 OTL bevdn ov A€yetc umep Lopana 
Observations- 

Of 12, possibly 13, cases, 8 have x translated by TEPL(5) or 
unép (3) 28 Gr. oO, oy Ent. Thus ent shares nearly equally with 
these two prepositions (which normally are the only ones meaning "“con- 
cerning") in translating 9x where it has the metaphorical denotation 
"with regard to." utép of course carries more precisely the meaning 
"on account of"; mtept and ext, "with regard to'' or "with respect 
to.'' The prepositions by and %x are used interchangeably in the 
Masoretic text; there is the possibility that the LXX had Sy in its 
Hebrew copy where the Masoretic text reads 9X and vice versa. BDB 
lists some 40 instances where the preposition 4x occurs in the MT 


where analogy would lead one to expect an %y or where >x and by 
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‘e interchangeable, apparently. In every instance where an %y would 


: a better reading than 9X the LXX has faithfully rendered the sense 


upon," "over," "against," or "because of"), usually by én{ with the 


mitive or accusative; where the meaning is "unto! 


there occurs either 
LC or TPOCG with the accusative. Several of the examples have »y 
d %x in the same sentence with no difference in meaning; in each 
se the LXX uses the identical preposition as many times as necessary 
th no regard for the literal reading of the Hebrew. Thus in Jeremiah 
(36) 3:31 emt and the accusative are used 6 times where *%Y occurs 
times and 7X once; in I Kg. 27:10 yuatc& and the accusative are 
ed 3 times for 2 ?y s and 1 ¥x ; in IV Kg. 8:3 1p8C and the accusa- 
ve, tept and the genitive twice, are found opposite 3 xs and in 
® the same combination for 1 %x and 2 ys. (Similarly, ¥y occurs 
ere analogy would lead us to expect %X --in these, too, the LXX is 
mcerned to render the sense rather than the letter of the Hebrew.) 

Of all the instances where ent and the accusative are found op- 
site an %x and where BDB thinks an %y should be read there is 
t one with the meaning "concerning," viz. Jer. 40 (33):14 ( 8 AQ): 
(( and the accusative are found opposite an ¥y and an 4X 3; --and 
en here the meanings "unto" or "to'' are possible. 

Thus, examination of the treatment of %y and ¥x in Joshua, 
dges, the 4 books of Kingdoms, Jeremiah, Ezekiel (the Psalms have a 
w examples) indicates that the translators were concerned for the 
nse and can reasonably be expected to have been indifferent to the 
currence of ¥y as against 9X , and vice versa. They seem to trans- 
te according to the best meaning, root or derived. Apparently they 
garded Sy and ¥X as interchangeable in some cases; in others they 
sregarded the preposition in the MT entirely. 

An examination of the use of emt in Attic Greek shows that it has 


e modified meaning of "so far as regards," "as regards’ (Soph. Ant. 
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899; Eur. Or. 1345; Id. Hec. 514; Xen. Cyr. 1.4, 12; Thuc. 4.28) but 


all cited cases are of the same form: T6 and ent plus a pronoun, viz. 
tount UE, TO ém{ oe. The following example from the epistle to t é 
Hebrews exhibits én{ in the meaning "regarding": 7:13 Em’ ov yap 


NEVETAL. t 


—. 


Conclusions: 


— co 


Sx derives the significance "with regard to" not from the sense — 


—— 


of "upon" or "over'' as does %¥ but from the idea of "unto," "to- 
ward.'' In the clause (Mark 9:12, 13) uanbwe VEYPANTAL ETL TOV VL 
TOU avepamov it is hard to tell whether the En reflects th 


root meaning of ?y or 2X : if that of %Y then a Semitism of 


thought employing a permissible Greek construction is the explanation; 


2B A: ei 


if of 2x it is a case of coincidence in Semitic and Greek idiom. 
This coincidence is attested by the examples from the LXX, Although we 
are keeping in mind that there are examples of 7% with the derived b 
meaning Meith regard to" and translated as such, inference is all we © 
have for supposing such a derived use was possible Greek. In Hebrews ~ 


7:13 the only translation ent and the accusative can sustain is 


"about.'' This is a close parallel to yEyYpanta ETL TOV vibvs 
creases the probability that the én{ has the metaphorical signifi- 
cance "with respect to'' derived from the root meaning "toward" and thus 
is equivalent to mep{t with the genitive. 

The sea pha begen "upon" in the locution "have mercy upon! (which 


was the first item to be examined in this section pages 81ff. ) may — 


lef. Heb. 1:8: TPdC TOV vLOv - "concerning the son..." 

2As to the verb onmAKYXYVtCECbaL being of Semitic coinage (p. 8! 
footnote 1): the noun OMAKYXVOV in the metaphorical sense appears it 
classical literature; it denotes anger, anxiety, but not pity. The ear- 
liest example of the last-named oe in secular _liferature is in a 
papyrus of the first. century B.C} BCU LI39, 17 Ad ae Lovpév O€ “qi 
TAVTWY OWTNPX. - UTEP SREY RVOD (for pity's sake") (5a). 
is impossible to say anything about the origin of the locution from 
this meager attestation; it might reasonably be assumed that the mean- 
ing "to pity" developed within the koine but subject to what influence 
it is hard to say. 4 
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: contained in the verb (or the verb may merely mean "to feel compas- 
jon") as was the case in the citation from the LXX (Ps. 103: 13); if 
his is true the ent in the Markan passages will carry the "unto-with 
aspect to" signification. Two of the passages are treated by Matthew 
3 follows: The Em avtovc of 6:34 is paralleled by EM AUTOLC ; 
9 , ~ ww aoa % a 
le EN’ TOV OXAOV of 8:2 by ENL TOV OXAOV. But Matthew also has 
le construction with tepl (9:36): EoTAAYXVLOON TEL AUTWV as 


211 as the genitive alone (18:27). We can scarcely say that this evan- 


plist makes indifferent use of the accusative with ay the dative 
ith ent, and the genitive with nmepf ; yet the fact that he fol- 
ys Mark in using emt and the accusative with omAayxvlTecbar in 
i instance (parallel to 8:2) must mean that, preferring to use TeEpt 
Lth the genitive, | he did not feel that Greek usage was strained by 
aploying ent and the accusative to denote the end-object of an ac- 


"unto-with respect to' understanding 


lon. 2 Thus we again arrive at the 
FE emf with the accusative. Paul uses ELC and the accusative to con- 
2y the "unto" signification with the noun OTAKYX VM : 

IL Cor. 8:15 ta onmAkyxXva aUTOV TEPLODOTEpWC ELC VEG 
itive. In addition, two examples are found in the Shepherd of Hermas: 

Mandata IV 3, 5 noAtboTAXYXVOG obv wv oO nu0PLOCG EOTAAYXVLO- 
) EN’ THV Te 

Sim. IX 24, 2 UAL TK&VTOTE ONAKYXVOV EXOVTEC ETL TWavTH 
jOpumov... 
Having said this, we may note the possibility that OonAaYXVtCTEO- 
van ent. .. plus the accusative is a literal rendering of a late bib- 
cal Hebrew (or Aramaic) locution in which the preposition in the verb 

lrhat is, when he, is not following Mark. 

2Lk. 7:13 reads 0 HOP LOG EOTAKYXV to8n ET "aut fy (ABCD- TH) ; 


13-69-346 33 669* 700- tv ) where the change to the dative may re- 
lect a difficulty in reading the accusative. 
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on. (Ar. 91) is separately expressed. No set of examples which would 
give probability to such a supposition is at hand, however; and ent 
and the accusative used with onAayxv(Teob8at can be understood as | 


proper'' is probably to be classed as a coincidence of Semitic and Greek 


carrying the permissible Attic meaning of "with respect to." Thus, 


"ert and the accusative used where tepl and the genitive would be 


idiom. 2 


10. The use of the positive degree of the adjective for the 
comparative (1.6.A) 


The uaA6v of Mark 9:43, 45, and 47 may be an example of the posi- 
tive degree of the adjective used for the comparative; however, it may 
be an example of the use of 7 with the positive degree of the adjec- 
tive where the 1 nas adversative, and not comparing force: 

“ 7 / e ? Cars ” v & 

Herod. 9, 26 ovtTw wv Stxarov (sc. €0tt) NWEAG EXELV TO ED 
EpOV KXEPAG NEP ‘ABnvatouc here ''..us, rather than the A." 
This is not a case of 6(uatov standing for 6txaLdtEPOV (which 
scarcely ever appears) with the idea of comparison conveyed entirely by 
the particle Y) . Another example of this use is found in II Macc. 7:2 
(4 x F) e ] SS ae ¢ 2 
ETOLWOL YAP AMOOVNOCKHELVY EOLEV TN TATEPWOUG VOLOUG TAPaRBa f — 


3 


VELYV not "We are better prepared to...and not to... Concerning 


b] ~ ~ 
Mark 9:45 Swete observes (op.cit.ad.loc.): "ANMEADELV and ELOEADELY 
are in marked contrast" -- so that comparison between them is not sig- 


nified so much as the emphasizing of the one to the exclusion of the 


log, the Latin: misercordia pro nobis 'mercy on us.' 

The verb onAanyyvlCea8at can be translated "to feel pity" or 
"to feel pity for'': Mt. 18:27 and Lk. 15:20 have omAayxv(Teo8art in 
a participial form which may share an accusative with the main verb; 
Mt. 20:34, Mk. 1:41 and Lk. 10:43 have simply omAayxyviobEetc. These 
would indicate that 'feeling compassion" with no addition of a preposi- 
tion is all that the verb means. x 

ayser cites a passage (GGP II i, 54) where n appears with the 

superlative, not as a comparing, but as an_adversative particle: Phile- 
mon frg. 109 (Mein. com. fr. IV, 63) OBavetv APLOTOV EOTLYV NH CHV 
abAtwe. 
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ther: it is good to enter into life...rather than to go away into ge- 
pnna . To be sure, entering into life and going into gehenna are not 
te only contraposed ideas: "maimed" and "with two hands" constitute a 
yunter contrast, the former offsetting the desirability of entering 
ito life and the other mitigating going to gehenna. However, one could 
ardly say: it is good to enter into gehenna...better, into life. The 
saning seems to be: It is well to enter into life, even though maimed, 
aan (= and not to) with two hands to go into gehenna. 
Examples of a positive degree of the adjective used as a compara- 
ive follow: 
Gen. 49:12 AKEuvHoL ol Ob6vtEC avTOV TH Ya&Aa 
ey ttm tae Ecos bee We I (compar ison) 
Dt. 7:17 noAvD tO EBVO TOUTO TN EYH 
2300 TNA OF 7Aan7 D227 (comparison or contrast) 
Hos. 2:9 OTL MadWo poL Hv TOtTE N VV 
| AP Flee oe es (comparison or contrast) 
Jon. 4:3 6tL uaddOv To anoBavetv pe 7 Thv HE 
HD. ng, 230,22 ("better") 
Lam. 4:9 uaAOL OAV ol TPAVLAT Car popa lac Ov 
DKULAT Cae ALLOU 
Ay 7 een ANT Waen oh Br22D 
'robably none of these examples are of the type: it is good...than (and 
iot)..., although the 1 of Hos. 2:9 may be taken as adversative. 
There are cases (probably a majority) where the Greek does not ad- 
1ere to ‘the Hebrew usage: 
Gen. 29:19 BéAtLov dovuval pe AVTNVY DOL n Sovval pe 
UTTV EtTEpW avopL 
Snx DR’ ANNR PNnND 7? ANR INN 210 


Ex. 14:12 upevooov yXp nuac bSovAeveLv tTotc Avyunttouc 


 ? ; 
| aTOOVNOXELY 
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a Peg Wr he Oy Do a fas rs Be By be oh o cal 9 Yl he ph a lo ea QT 

The use of the positive degree of the adjective for the comparatiy 
is not a consistent feature of the LXX. Where it is found it is probabl 
based on the Hebrew manner of expressing comparison by the adjective an 
the preposition although no point-to-point correspondence between Greek 
and Hebrew is at hand. 

Conclusions: 

If the 7 of Mark 9:43, 45, and 47 is adversative, the locutions 
in which it appears do not ask for explanation. If it is to be under- 
stood as a particle of comparison, the “ua~A6dv may be explained as the 
use of the positive degree of the adjective for the comparative based 
upon a Semitic usage. The more recent translators (Weymouth, Goodspeed, 
Torrey, Moffat, Cambridge Bible, and RSV) take the uardv of Mark 9:43 
45, and 47 as equivalent to a comparative degree of the adjective; the 
older (Gould, ICC, Swete, RV) translate it as "good" or "well" and 
understand n as having adversative force. It must be conceded that 
"better...than...'"' is a more facile rendering of HANOV.. 7 than 
"good(well)...rather than..." such a consideration may account for the 
treatment of the passage by some of the more recent translators. Howeve1 
the interpretation "good...rather than..." probably states correctly the 
relation between "going into life" and "going away into gehenna," as we 


have shown. 
11. The use of the cardinal for the ordinal (1.7.A.1 


An examination of the passages where etc appears in the LXX 
yields the following data: 


bd ¢ 
eae) etc appears frequently coupled with 0 SE€UTEPOC  translat- 


ing the Hebrew Inxn and 307 :1 this is not a clearcut case of 


ke € (CA 


O Bbcad ETEOCOG translate the same set of Hebrew words in 
Datiews so: 
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Etc being used as the equivalent of an ordinal--the sense is not "the 
first (the former)...the second (the latter)..." but "(the)one...the 
other..." Suchiits the case in<Gen: 4:19seBxod: 1¢153;52521d6 (42) ,.. 31 (32); 
Num. 11:26; Ruth 1:4; 1 Kngd. 1:2; II Kngd. 4:2; III Kngd. 7:4, 5, 7. 

é Etc -.0 aAAOC render 4nxX--- anyxp in Gen. 42:32; I Kngd. 14:4, 5; 
III Kngd. 18:23; Zech. 11:7; Jer. 24:2.6 etc...0 SE0tEPOG render 


hinx(7)---nnx@ in Ezek. 41:24. 


The use of etc with Se€btepoc corresponding to the Latin unus 
..-alter, is found in late Greek writers (after 50 B.C.). Latin uses not 
only unus with alter regularly but even unus, alter, and tertius at 
times: 

Cic. Clu. 64.178 unum, alterum, tertium annum Sassia quiescebat. 
This may, of course, be "the first, the second the third year etc." but 
more likely is it "one year, another, a third year etc." An ordinal is 
Bot called for in designating the first and second years because the 
writer (speaker) deliberately avoids (for rhetorical effect) denoting 
a series at the beginning of the clause Greek may have had a parallel 
and somewhat ambiguous way of thinking of etc as '(the)one-the first" 
if such were the case, it would account for the use of etc with 
bebtEpoc in rendering the Hebrew “nun and 2307. 

Z% etc with the article used as an ordinal appears in Gen. 2:11 
where it means "the first (of four)" and in a Greek addition to the ti- 
Ele lof Psi= 23)-( 24): 

35 Etc without the article, used as an ordinal, is restricted to 
the phrase (npépa yu LO TOU uNnVvoG which occurs in the following pas- 
sages: Gen. 8:13; Exod. 39:12; 40:2; Lev. 23:24; Num. Peds, LSs y29eds 
moesereper isos 11 Esd. (Ezra) 3:6; 7:9; 10:16 ( NEA )aales sonb 8: 2.0Neh, 
Boy ae eis tezek. 2621: 29:17; 31:1; 32:1; 45:18.1 


ne such late passages as the Hebrew of Ezra 32:6. 10217... Neh. 85:25 
where 01° is inserted (G-K 457), the original is followed by the Greek 
€ 


and a nyuépa is included. 
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4. The Greek does not follow the Hebrew in rendering a cardinal by 
a cardinal for numbers other than one, viz. 

Lev. 33:32 myn EvetHS 

IV Kngd. 25:8 D7n? nyava EPbdpn TOV LNvdc 

II Chr. 29:17 71327 oy66n 

Ez. 1:1 Ww TMELNTN 

30:20 win nyava EBd6un TOU unvdc 
Zech. 7:1 Ya X(with nav) teté&ptw 


5. MOWTOG translates TMX with dates 9 times; once it means 


"the first (of three)" (possibly "the one..."): Gen. 8:5; II Chr. 29:17; 
363223 IT esd. Pils #295" Dan ls 20 Cineod. nes Evéc); 9:1 (Theod. 
TpGtw); 11:1; and Job 42:14. In addition it translates 7M 3 times: 
PE Esds 52138 6235" Dan. / ak 

6. Exod. 12:18 has the form npépac pac nar etu&boc Tov unv 
(this usage is not the same as nuépac LOC Ha ELKHOOTIC as Moul- 
ton remarks [Proleg. 96]): literally, it is not "one-and-twentieth" but 
"one and the twentieth," indicating that etc is a more or less fixed 
equivalent for TMX where it occurs with 017 --even where a com- 
pound ordinal is to be translated. The identical Hebrew ordinal is 
rendered in I Chr. 24:17 by O Etc HOE ELnoot 6c and in I Chr. 
25:28 by 0 ELNOOTOG (A adds UAL) TOWTOG with MANPOC; in TIT Kned. 
16:23 the Hebrew ordinal for "thirty-first," identical in form with 
that of Exod. 12:18, is translated by TP LAHOOTW HOU TOOT w with 
ETEL. With the exception of II Chr. 29:17 and II Esd. 7:9, MPWTOC is 
not used to denote the day of the month; although, as we have seen (ob- 
servation 5), it is used 12 times (9 for TN® and 3 for N17NM _ ) where 
dates are concerned.2 


tof. Esther 8:9 toltn ual ELMK&SL TOV AVTOV ETOVG Heb. 
D°70y1 ATID. " 


R All examples of TOWTOC rendering from the Aramaic occur with 
ETEL. 
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jonclusions: 


Consideration of observations 3 and 6 establishes the fact that 


4 ; : 
34c@ without the article and used as an ordinal is almost completely 


imited to designating the first day of the month. The presumption is 
that (npépac) LGC originating as literal translation , was pre- 
‘erred to (npépac ) Tpdtnc as the equivalent to the Hebrew7NN 01? ;i 
nd that extension of the preference to ordinals used with words other 
whan népa seemingly encountered resistance-- such resistance not be- 
mg complete, as Gen. 2:11, observation 2, testifies. Extension beyond 
he number one of the practice of a Greek cardinal for a Hebrew cardi- 
al where the latter is used for an ordinal (numbers 2-10 only) is not 
found (see observation 4). 

When we examine the use of Etc as an ordinal in the NT we find 
hat, outside of the gospels, it occurs in the following passages: 

Acts 20:7 Ev tH pra oaPBdtwv 

I Cor. 16:2 uata plav oaBBatou 

Titus 3:10 atpétinov avOpwrov peta plav ua SevtEpay 
yoveeolav TapaLTOU 

Rev. 9:12 n oval n uta anndrberv 
rom the two former we infer that the phrase 7} uta(nuépa ) oap- 
R&T wv (-tov) was a part of the vocabulary of Luke and Paul; that 
5tC had some equivalence to TPWTOC is shown by I Cor. 16:2 and Ti- 
us 3:10, where translation cannot be advanced to account for its pre- 
ence. The latter of these two may, of course, be translated "one...a 
econd...'' after the fashion noted in observation 1; the former of the 
wo shows us that we can be fairly sure of the equivalence of etc for 
Itowtoc used with a day of the week or month. Accordingly, our conclu- 
lion is that the phrase Tf) WtG of Mark 16:2 is a fixed phrase already 


ler. Joseph. Ant. I, 1 (i 2952 AUTN WeV ov ELN Teath NLeEpa, 
[lwiionc 6’ avthnyv plav etnev. 


oD 


available in Greek to the evangelist at the time his gospel was written 


and is to be understood, in all probability, as a biblicism. 


12. Duplication as a distributive designation (1.7.B) 


The repetition of a cardinal number (and of certain words other 
than numerals) as a distributive designation was shown to have some At- 
tic precedent but no contemporary attestation in the papyri (page 35). 


Modern Greek has a kind of parallel in such usages as the following: 


MEPATW TO YLAAD YLAAS | 
("I kept walking along the shore," literally "shore by shore." 


eTtep tweva OPEC OPEC (cited by Dieterich, Untersuchungen, 188) 
("I waited for hours," literally "hour by hour.") 


Thackeray states that duplication as a distributive designation is a 
case where "the usage of the Hebrew and the Greek vernacular coincide" 
(Gram. OT Gr. I, 54). Vergote (Phil. Studien vol. 6, 104), with the 
uata 800 S00 of P. Ox. 886 (IIIp) and the 600 500 of Gen. 6:19 
in mind, cites Coptic parallels with a rendering of the phrase na’ 
Eva of I Cor. 14:3 (in a Coptic version of the New Testament) by the 
preposition and the numeral repeated (the Etc UXT A etc of Mark 
14:19 is rendered in the same fashion as the und’ Eva of 31 Cor 514230 
The distributive idea is expressed in the LXX as follows: 
Ie Gen. 62199 °7 925-359). D5; Ex. 82:14, “by*duplication: 
2e"LIE Kned$-18: 13 has Ova TMEVTHKOVTA for the Hebrew 
n° won oO? pan 
3. II Kngd. 21:20 has €& uxt EF for the Hebrew 01 Uv 
(Aside from numerals) 
4. Gen. 32:17 has Totupviov uate pOvac for the Hebrew 
VIDA THT TY 
Exod. 36:4 has EUAKOTOC for the Hebrew DIRT DIN 
Dew0t5*:20. hae EVLAVTOV EE EVLAVTOU for the Hebrew 


njgw.a nIv 
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I Kngd. 1:7 has EVLAVTOV UAT EV Lautdv for the Hebrew 
22 037 
5. Lev. 24:87) Népa tov oaBB&twv 
nava 01°22 nawn 01°23 
1 Chr. 9:27 to TOWe Tow ( 8 om 2nd Tow ) pr? 1p2% 
Ps. 62(63):14 Elc Tac Toewlac p>apars 
Job 7:18 Ewe TO Tew HAL ELC ave&MavOLV 
nyan> onpart 
Esther 8:9 uata xyooav ual xhHpav ATS AI 
6. Nu. 24:1 nata ELwedc for the Hebrew py). oyaa (for 
the same Hebrew phrase we ONAE UKE anak is found in Ju. 
16:20 (uaOwe cael-A ), 20:31; I Kngd. 3:10, 20:25. 
7. Ezra 10:14 mpeoBitepoc TOAEWC who aa itis ade atk a 
8. I Chr. 26:13 Etc TVAWVA HKL TVAGVa yw. yw 
The compound expression of the type found in P. Ox. 886 UATO 
S00 800 is found in the translation of 075 972 by UATA LLX— 
pov pixpdoy in Dt. 7:22; of nindwa ninawa by HATA PVAAG QU- 


AGC imezechs) 227133: of RI 7a NIV by UAT EVLAVTOV éEviavutév in 


} > x 9 
/Kngd. 7:16; whereas EviautTOV HAT EvLaUTOVrenders 372 73Y in 


Exngd. Te7 11 Chr. 24:5, I1 Esd. (Neh.) 20(10) 34(35), 35(36), and in 
it. 14:22. The Greek expression of the type nuépav ee nuépac rend- 
rs D1? D172 in Gen. 39:10,03272 02? %in I Chr. 12:12, m3v2 130 
VLAUTOV EE év LaUTOD in Dt. 15:20. In these examples the Greek is 
rithout any precise correspondence to the Hebrew original. The Greek 
xpression of the type uat’ EV La&UTOV renders 71302 13 in III Kngd. 
11 (25) and Zech. 14:16, 3372 in Il Esd.(Neh.) 20(10):32 (33), 

D1? O01? in Prov. 8:30, 34 by und’ nrépav ). The foregoing observa- 


‘tons establish the fact that Hebrew expressed the distributive various- 


tthe sense of the Hebrew is evidently not ‘understood. 
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ly and Greek did likewise but no correlation is discovered except a pos: 
sible preference for the form EVLAUTOV HAT EVLAaUVTOV where the pre 
position 2 occurs. Such a type as uate @vAuC MvAKG may be used to 
do justice to both Greek and Hebrew syntax. Such a type as EVLAUTOV 
UAT EVLAaVTOV also has some point-to-point correspondence to a Heb- 
rew phrase--which correspondence is not present when it translates 

73 3. The following grouping shows that the types EVLAVTOV 
wat Eviavtov, nat’ eEvravtdv Eviavtdv and uat' Eviavtov were 
all acceptable ways of denoting the distributive in Greek: 


> . 93 y, a» . ’ Pa) 
EVLAVUTOV HAT EVLAVTOV HxHAT EVLAVUTOV EVLAVTOV KAT EvLautov 


Dt. 14:22 Doerr ze III Kngd. 5:11 
I Kned. 1:7 I Kngd. 7:16 Zech. 14:16 
Per. 673.29 TL} Kned ;/ 10228 II Esd. 20:32 
Lee Chr 2.2455 Lech, £2513 

TL Esd. 20:34 TT’chry 9324 


The considerations just put forward do little more than establish 
a likelihood that repetition (of the numeral and of other words) as a 
distributive designation was possible vernacular Greek; the Greek us- 
ages exhibit some independence of (although modelled upon) the Hebrew, 


and thus they give us to suppose that they had a currency of their own. 
13. The redundant pronoun (1.8.A.1) 


The following examples of the treatment of the Hebrew relative and 
retrospective pronoun in the LXX have been selected at random: 
Gen. 45:4 °NS GNHIDA WRK FO. KN 
’ay& ElpL Iwoho...ov anéS008e Etc Aly. 
Ponte 4 Hh. Y3DTIN WN Yoo 
6 XVvoOUC OV EXPLTTEL o aveLoc 
Gen, 21:2 Dok VAR Cex oe PAF 
ele tov uaLpov uaOk EAKANGEV QUT HUPLOG 
Exod. 6:5 DNX O°72VD “O°ILh WR PRI? IS 
tov viav Lopand, ov A. uxatabovrAovvtar avtot<c 
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Dt. 28:49 13377 yown-x? AWN 7123 
4 ce ) ? s ~ ~ ? ~ € 
EBvOG O OVA aAKOVON THS HwvNCG aUTOV ( ov -AF) 
Gen. 2433 1ATp2 AVI? 233K WR P3397 
La § SN > ~ 9059 ow 
WEB WY EYW OLXW LET AUTWV 
38:25 19 WOR IR wR? 
3 ‘as a ? t tae t] 
EX TOV aAVOPHNMOV OUTLVOG TaUuT& EOTLV 
Exod, 4:17 12.-7VyN AWK. 1772 
? t e 5] : ieiies) e 
EV T} MOLNOELG EV AVTN TH UTA. 
Gen. 28:13 M3I3INR 72 7?2y ADW ANN WR YrxA 
oe @ ~ 7 4 
Yn EO TC Ob uadEebbeLc EX avtAC, Gor bhow adthy 
Num. 22:30 2 Faso WAU Rs LIAR 
¢ > 9 ’ e > A& 2 
TN] OvOG Dov EM NC ENEPALVEC ATO VESTHTOG UTA. 
Deeg 322, (a) RI IP MIS TVA 
- ¢ bn 4 ’ e ? > ~ 
tHv ofdv bt No avaBnodyeba Ev avtn 
(b) 7T¥y NII WOK oF 1¥H 
® 2’ > ea J e 9 9 ? 
TAG MOAELG ELG AG ELOMOPEVOOVEBA ELG AVTAG 
Ruth 2:12 Y2D3D—-NNMN Ni098n? NXIQ WWN..-717? 


napx Kuptov...mpoc ov NAGEG TEMoOLBEvar UNO t&C 


itEpvyac avtov 


Iga. 1321 Tah? 2 at 
3 € o > ? » > ~ 
Ev T) Stxaroobvn Exotunon Ev auth 


€ « « oe 9% 
Lev. 16:32 (Gk. only) LAkonetar 6 Lepevc, ov av xplowoiv 


» 2 
WUTOV 


Num. 17:5 (MI-17:20) nai Zotar 0 Aavepwroc ov EXv EXAEEO= 


i > 
XL autéov 


Jos. 3:4 tv entotnode thy ob0v nv Topetedbe autfy 
» at ’ wo 
Ruth 3:2 B6oc...0U JJG PETX Twv Hopactwy avTOv 
oY x. CY > 
III Kngd. 11:34 8&1a Aaverd...ov EFeckekaunv autTOV 


IV Kngd. 19:4 Pawa&uov , Ov an€OTELAEV AUTOV BaotdAeuc Ao- 


lptwv 6 xbpLoc avtov 
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Il Esd. 18 (Neh. 8):10 OTL GuVNMav Ev ToOlC AbyoLC OC 
EYVOPLOEV avUTOLC 

Ps. 39:5 pank&pLtoc avnp ov EOTLV TO Ovona Kuplov eatic 
aUTOU 
Observations- 

1. Of the 22 examples selected at random 5 have no redundant pro- 
noun in the Greek (Gen. 45:4; Ps. 1:4; Gen. 21:2; 38:25; Num. 22:30). 

2. 13 have constructions in which a personal pronoun is found in 
the same clause and regimen as the relative pronoun (Gen. 24:3; 28:13; 
Exod “47173 Dt.” 13 22b; Lev. 161323" Num. 17:5: Jos: SYA: hutwes sees 
Kngd. 11:34; IV Kngd. 19:4; II Esd.18:10; Ps. 39:53 Isa. 1:21. 

3. 1 has a duplication of pronoun where there is but one in the 
original (Isa. 1:21). 

4. In 5 instances literal adherence to the Hebrew text may be re- 
sponsible for the use made of the pronoun. In one of these (Exod.6:5) 
the relative pronoun does not agree with its antecedent in number (un- 
less Ov refers to Lopafar )3; in another (Dt. 28:49) the relative pro- 
noun may owe its case to assimilation with its antecedent--which as- 
similation would be unusual--or indifference to case usage in the 
clause in which the relative occurs may be responsible (the correction 
in AF suggests that this latter is the case); in a third (Gen. 28:13) 
the word order and the case usage are the same as the Hebrew. A fourth 
(Dt. 1:22a) and a fifth (Ruth 2:12) exhibit equivalents for the resump- 
tive pronoun in cases different from those of the relative pronoun at 
the beginning of the clause. The presumption about two of these in- 
stances (Exod. 6:5 and Dt. 18:49) is that the relative pronoun is lit- 
tle more than a word indicating that a subordinate clause follows, and 
that nothing of the exact relation referred to in the preceding sent- 
ence found in the Sune of Dt. 1:22a and the TMPOC Ov of Ruth 


> ? ~ ’ ~ 
2:12 are corrected by the EV QUT) and the “UTOV. 
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The construction mentioned in observation 2 is not unlike that of 


P. Ox. 117 and 1070. Classical practice when a relative clause was 
continued by a clause coJrdinate with it, was to abandon the relative 
construction in the second clause and to replace the relative by a per- 
sonal or demonstrative pronoun. Driver cites the following as an ex- 
tension of this practice (Orig. Lang. 4): 

Soph. Philoct. 315 (MSS) Ttotavta Atpetbal p'nte Odvocéwe 

T ~ o> C eo ‘ wo 8 ~ 
ita w tar, Sedphruao 3 oc ‘OAbpTLOL Beot SoLEV TOT AVTOLC 

>? ~ tad 
wtttorv Epov taberv 
€ « x OM ed 
Callim. Epigr. 43 wv O VEV AUTWV 
x 4 « ~- € ~ 

Anth. Pal. wv O LEV VEWV 
Additional examples are: 

X¢ > ? ~ 3 ~ ? 
Hyperid. Euxen. 3 wv ovdey [to] SHATOV TWY ALTL [|v TOUTWV 
F ~ “ ~ > ~ ? 
SEV HoLvwvet TW [t] ELOaYYEATLXWL VvdpwL 

Pausanias 2.4.7 Ov Thy pev Tedaytav thy 6 Atyunt tay 
TMV ETOVOLATOVILY 

c eM a 7 « ~ ’ - ¢ 

Xen. Cyr. 1.4.19 ol nv EN EXELVOUG TNELG EAQDVWHEV, UTO— 

~ @ ~ +} w~ 
‘EWLOVVTAL TAALVY NAG EXELVOL 
Vergote (op.cit.VI, 104) states that Coptic has numerous examples of 
the usage of the type exhibited in the examples given above. Regarding 
the type found in observation 2 Thackeray says (op.cit.46): '"...the 
Ifact that it (our construction) is found in an original Greek work 

t ? > 
Isuch as II Maccabees (12:27) Ev Nee eEV AUTN and a paraphrase such 
as I Esdras (3:5, 9; 4:54 63; 6:32) is sufficient to warrant its pre- 
sence in the koine."” 

The examples referred to under observation 2 have constructions 
that are passable Greek: in 16 cases adherence to the Hebrew apparent- 
ly dictates the use of an uncommon Greek construction; in 1 case (Gen. 
28:13"-mentioned under observations 2 and 4) the word order is that of 


Ithe Hebrew and the case usage is both Hebrew and Greek; for the rela- 
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tive and personal ae id of a fifth (Isa. 1:21) there is only a per- 
sonal pronoun in the Hebrew. Leaving out of adacunt the five examples 
where 10% is followed by the retrospective pronoun but where the 
Greek rendering has no redundant pronoun, and the one example of a dup- 
licated pronoun in the Greek where there is but one in the original, we! 
have three translation types: 

(1) Un-Greek usage, exhibiting a word-for-word adherence to the 

Hebrew (Exod. 6253 Dt. 28:49); 
(2) Passable Greek, for the uncommon form of which adherence to 
the Hebrew is responsible (Gen. 24:3; 28:13; Exod. 4:17; 
Dt. 1:22b3; Lev. 16:32; Num. 1735; Jos. 3:43 Ruth 3:2; III 
Kngd. 11:34; IV Kngd. 19:4; II Esdras 18:10; Ps. 39:5); 
(3) Passable Greek, but exhibiting a word-for-word adherence to 
the Hebrew (Gen. 18:13; Dt. 1:22a; Ruth 2:12). 

The example(s) + in Mark of a redundant personal pronoun occurring 
in a clause introduced by a relative pronoun is (are) of type (2): pas- 
sable Greek for cases of which found in the LXX adherence to the Hebrew 
original is apparently responsible. Type (2), however, is found in oth- 
er parts of the New Testament: 

Acts 15:17 m&vtam tx EOBVH, EM OVC ENLKXEMANTAL TO Ovope 
Lou én avtobtc (LXX of Amos 9:12) 

Philemon 12 Ovid tuow. «OV avétepod& cor avtév 
Outside of the New Testament: 

I Clement 21:9 ov n Tvoth avToVU 
Philemon and I Clement weigh heavily against the probability that any 
degree of adherence to a Semitic original is responsible for type (2) 
in Mark. The question is not so nicely poised as to be decided by two 
examples, however. On the one side there are these considerations: (1) 

las noted before (page 38, note 1), the MS support for avT|C in 
7325 is not very strong. 
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of 22 examples selected at random have no redundant pronoun, (2) | 
ere is one case of a redundant pronoun in the Greek where none in 

he Hebrew, and (3) the usage is found in passages that are free from 
emitic influence. On the other side there is this: there are fourteen 
| of a redundant pronoun in translation Greek, all of which may 
e, and almost certainly one (Dt. 28:49) of which is, due to the in- 
luence of the Hebrew. The status of the locution (type 2 ) is this: 
1. It is passable Greek. 

| 2. Its presence in a piece of writing does not indicate whether 
Bansiation or original composition is to be posited: both have been 


ound to account for it. 


3. It may be a biblicism. 


hus, the locution takes a place with those of the impersonal third 
lural (page 70) and of the distributive singular (page 73) (although 
le presence of translation is even less necessary a supposition here 
han in the case of the third plural); as a translation phenomenon, it 
oes not by itself unfailingly indicate translation. 

The treatment of a resumptive word in the LXX is somewhat the 

ame as that of the retrospective pronoun: 


Gen. 41:19 Sees? PIs 7o7 nsia © nxI-x? 


4 - 9 y e f) a 
Ol\gG OVH ELbOV TOLAVTAG EV oAn Al. 
(OL\MG is here a connective supplied by the Greek) 


cf. Exod. 9:24 JqDD WINTRY WK 
cd a 5) 3 
NTLG TOLAabTN OV YEYOVEV 
and 11:6 mond N? wo. IWORSK 
| ¢¢ 2 9 v7 
NTLC TOLALTH OV YEYOVEV 
es 2 a eae 
Gen. 3323 DWD... TUN E— nc EAnpOOon 
~ % TF ty ® ’ ~ 
13:3 OY... 1VX TOV TEPSOTOV OV TY TN DANVTN XVTOV 
> ~ ® Pe 
h Dee eS oD: ETIOLNOEV EXEL THY OXNVTVY 


2 14 F) ~ ¢ 
Exod, 21:13 70U...7U% tTotov ov MEvEETAL EXEL O 
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povevouc 
The only other passage where otoc. ° .TOLOUTOC occurs in the LXX is 
Sirach 49:14: oV6E Etc Ext Loon otoc Evax TOLOUTOC ETL ™C ync 
(& A read, probably as a correction, EML THC YC TOLOVTOC OLOC 
Evax ). 

oloc. «TO LOUTOC is not due to a literal rendering of a Hebrew 
locution- the parallel expression NTLC. . e TOLAUTH is, apparently. 
The expression of Mark 13:19, BAtoduc, ola ov yEYovEev TOLAbTN 
does not occur, as Hawkins notes (op.cit. 134),"in Dan. 12:1 (either 
LXX or Theodotion) which is here being referred to." Ola Ovx EYEvA- 
On in Dan. 9:12 (LXX- YEYOVEV ©) and 12:1 translates the Hebrew 
anema(anvys- 9:12)-x> aeKx . It seems quite probable that otoc. are 
TO LOUTOC occurring in a single clause is an example of redundancy of 
expression that may be expected in such non-literary writing as we 
have found Mark to be. 

The redundant words in the locutions of Mark 6:10 Omov EXV ELO- 
EXOnteE Etc olutav— Ener pévete Ewe av E—EAONTE SxELOEev may | 
be considered as added and explanatory ("into a house," "from that 
place") or they may be a patois influenced by Semitic usage. The exam- 
ples taken from the LXX are as indecisive as were those considered in 
connection with the redundant pronoun, and a canvass of all the instan- 
ces where OW is rendered in the Greek probably would contribute lit- 
tle more toward deciding the question. ov.. \EXEL» sor Omowen LELC 
otntav is not fundamentally dissimilar to a citation from Xenophon 
in which we find (Cyr. 1.4.19) ohne .-EHELVOL --the pleonasm being 
that of the adjective rather than the adverb. The probability is that 
the locutions are vernacular Greek containing a somewhat redundant ad- 
dition of a prepositional phrase in one case and of an adverb in the 


other. 


Ithe ola. . .OUTWC of Mk. 9:3 is to be noted as well. 
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14, The use of ov(un)...mac for ovSelc(I.8.A.2) 


Of ten examples of Greek equivalents in the LXX for the Hebrew 
| Pee 5 have ovu(pn) She ~ TAC and 5 have ov (plus un occasion- 
ly)... ovSév. Winer (Gram. NT Gr.215) cites ten examples where the 
reek follows the Hebrew in rendering %4%5...x» by ov( uh) ae .TAC and 
ve where it does not.! Howard admits (op. cit.434) ov(yn). ° TAC is 
Hebraism; Winer is quoted: ",.,.this Hebraism should in strictness be 
mited to the expression ov(un). ° TAC ; for in sentences with TAC 
ov (uh) there is usually nothing that is alien to Greek usage." The 
irase of Mark 13:20, OVH. » TAH o& pe , 1s found outside of 
lat gospel: Matthew (parallel to Mark 13:20), Ro. 3:20, I Cor. 1:29, 
im. . 23 16. ov(un). 4 .TAC is used as an equivalent for ovéetc in 
1e Synoptics, Acts, Revelation, John, I John, the Pauline epistles, II 
2ter, the Didache, and the Protevangelium Jacobi. 

It seems that what we have in the locution of Mark 13:20 is really 
yo biblicisms or one biblicism and one Hebraism. The Hebraic "all 
lesh" is undoubtedly in mind in the quotations from Romans, Galatians, 
id Mark (parallel in Matthew). The reading in these three is not a 
1otation from the LXX, but there is a distinct resemblance to Ps. 142 
leb, 143) 23 the reading there, however, is not MaA0K GKPE but TAC 
@v (some MSS read Ta0a o&p& even here). In the passages from Gal- 
tians and Romans what we have is a quotation from the LXX with a sub- 
Kitution of Maca O&PE, a biblicism,? for macG Twv.Similarly, it 
suld seem that ntaca o&p& in the quotation from Mark 13:20 is a bib- 
icism and OU. e Me irekore? a biblicism or a Hebraism. The argument for the 


atter of these two apparently rests upon such evidence as that from 


trae adozion uses MAVTOC. ..0U in translating Dan. 11:37 which 


as no 7D. 
2nnoa O&PE% occurs in I Cor. 15:39. 
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A 3, ee ek Aah To tip the argument for a Hebraism with one quotation 
from a papyrus of the first part of the second century A.D, is precari™l 
ous, of course; yet it is difficult to ignore it. The papyrus seems a 
be out of the range of LXX influence. 

We may conclude that at least the phrase OVe. TOA ( OKPE ) wit 


which we have to do in Mark 13:20, is probably a Hebraism, mediated = 
the evangelist by the LXX. | 
: 
¥ 


Dig EPXETAL as equivalent to the passive of MEpw (1.9. All 


Allen (Exp. Times, xiii 1892, 330) says: "EOXETHL (Mk. 4:21) is 
a mistranslation of the Aphel or Ittaphal of XN = "bring" or ‘be 7 
brought'." If we have in EPXETAL a mistranslation of the Aphel it f 
seems likely that the Aphel was in turn read for what was originally al 
passive. The hypothesis of mistranslation is plausible: the passage te. 
saying of Jesus and that presupposes translation somewhere along the 
line. EPXETAL is followed by a passive tTEON ; when it is recalled 
that the verb "come'' is used in Aramaic in the Aphel with the meaning ¢ 
"bring" and inasmuch as active and passive forms of this verb are easi- 
ly confused it is readily seen that the verb which EPXETAL translate 


may well have been passive, as the sense requires. 
16. The periphrasis of the imperfect (and future) (1.9.B.2) 


Burney (Aram.Or. Fourth Gosp. 92f), in an effort to show that the 
Greek imperfect in John's gospel points to the Aramaic use of the part 
r 

2 

ciple coupled with the substantive verb, lists 29 cases from the book 4 


Daniel where the Aramaic has a coupling of a participle and substantive 


i 
verb to describe past events: of 15 equivalents in the LXX, 11 have an 
a 
: 


lin this papyrus a certain Hieracion of ,jLetopolis, beekeeper, com- 
plains , of unjust treatment from persons un EXOVTAG TAV TOKYLA 
mMpoOCc eye (133p)- the document is quite ungrammatical and shows no 
marks of Semitic provenance. 
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SS 


erfect, 2 a perfect, 1 a participle, and 1 an analytic tense (OEw-— 
v nunv )3 of 28 equivalents in Theodotion, 23 have an imperfect, 4 
analytic tense, and 1 a kind of paraphrase ( HVv[no other verb form 
the Greek] ... unép fori giePaNsAanes MA). 
: The following are examples of Greek analytic tenses together with 
. Hebrew and Aramaic which they translate: 


LXX Theodotion Hebrew 


? 9 U e 
Dan. 1:16 Av avarpob- evéEveto avarpot— ... NW3...7077 


uevoc avtredlbou uevoc €6f60v 734 
Aramaic 
2343 ovUmM EGOVTAaL TPOCCKOAAmPEVOL D?pat 7iny xd 
OWOVOOUVTEC 
6:18(19) nv Autob- ovx Hv ant6— YAII JX 
UEVOG WEVOC 
7:13 npxEeto Epxouevoc (A+ qv ) 717 ANN 
Hebrew 
8:5 Stevoobyunv nunv ovvlwv 1230 2nw A 
10:2 Munv mEevOav baxna on2°7n 
Hebrew Greek 
Gen. 4:17 nI2 2774 Av olLnodSou0v 
14:12 av? xvi NV HATOLKOY 
37:2 TWH 1.5.790 Hv Tovmalvwv 
39:23 TN Teese 7 7X OVA AV YLVaoxwy 
40213 Vipys nea no 8a OLVoXowY 
42:6 v?2wn NIM 401? Av “EXwWV THC YC 
I Kngd. 2311 niva nen Nv AELTOUPYOV 
18 : e : i 
Sih . .. . H 
7310 A?eyD 211 Av avapépwv 
14:26 2?UD 2X oun Av avactpEgwy 
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17:34 Jtay 7? AVI Totpatvwv Avo SovaAoc 
18:9 7717 YIXT 7071 Hal Av LAovdA vmoPAENSpEvor 
23:26 TOMI 2791 Av onenatoyevoc 


Examples of the treatment of the participle only: 


Hebrew LXX Theodotion 
Dan. 4310 TOR Egdhvnoav Epdvnoay 
nn3 ATEOTAAN HaTEBN 
sash y oy 
PPD 7? 708 ELTEV EXEYOV 


The use of the analytic imperfect is found in Josephus: 
B.J. 1.31.1 uxt TOUTO Av PaALOTA Th&paccoV ‘AvtlTatpov 
Ant. I1.6.7 tl tapdvtec etnuev3 
And in the following paraphrase and original composition: 
I Esd. 1:49(51) avtor S€ ELUUTHOLOAV...HOL..-OKV EX 
TatCovtec Tove Tpoghtac 


II Macc. 1:24 ny 6& TP OCEVXN TOV tOOTOV EXOvoa TOUTOV 
(HV Exovon " for ELYE = “had” 


T « ¢ ? ry ~ PY 
15:18 nv yap o (m6Boc) MEPL yuvaLHwv...EV 


Nttove péper uetpevoc KUTOLC 
(".,.anxiety for wives weighed less than...") 


10:6 pvnpovebovtec we TPO LLHPOV xPdvov THy 
TOV OuNVOV EOPTHV EV TOLG OPEDLV UAL Ev TOLC OMNAaLoLS 
Onptwv tednov noav vepydpevor 
"remembering that they had been wandering in the moun- 
tains and caves like wild beasts..." rather than "...that they 
had been in the mountains and caves, wandering like wild beasts! 
i.e. the sphere of the wandering seems to be larger than just 
caves and mountains. 
And in: 
III Macc. 3:3 ol 5€ Tovdator thy pEv TPOG Tobc BacLAELC 


EVVOLAV HOA QUAKOCOVTEG ",,.continued to maintain..." 
tin addition to these the list of analytic imperfects given by 
Conybeare and Stock (Sel. from LXX 69) was examined, with the result 


that each example was found to correspond, word for word, to the Heb- 
rew (apart, of course, from those of Susanna, I Maccabees and Baruch) 
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IV Macc. 4:22 ETELOH yao TOAELOV HV.. eHOvVTEV TE OTL UTA. 
(1736 El 8 E£ov nly Av ) 
»servations and conclusions: 

The periphrastic imperfect is recognized by Moulton (I, 226f) to 
a secondary Semitism in the Synoptics. It is permissible Greek; fre- 
1ency of occurrence is the point at issue. Examples are found through- 
it the LXX; usually they are not so numerous as to constitute a de- 
irture from the practice of the koine (we are leaving out of account 
1e examples from Josephus, II, III, and IV Maccabees, and I Esdras; 
lese merely attest to the presence of the, periphrastic imperfect in 
te koine but tell us nothing about the frequency of its use). Theodo- 
.on's version of Daniel--otherwise regarded as extremely literal--uses 
1 analytic 4 out of a possible 28 times. The LXX of Daniel with 15 
juivalents for such an imperfect has but one that is periphrastic. The 
ok of I Kingdoms (one third longer than Mark) has ten cases where an 
lalytic is used for a regularly conjugated imperfect. As far as can be 
‘termined, every Hebrew analytic tense in this book has a Greek ana~ 
tic opposite it. There is apparently no reluctance to employ such a 
im; Greek of the standard and character found in I Kingdoms permits 
frequency that is comparatively high (0.3 per page, approximately). 

1 other words, it is "overworked" due to translation, but that over- 
rking is not felt to be inconsistent with the kind of Greek found in 
iat book. 

Frequency of occurrence is not characteristic of the koine and is 
sapproved in a piece of "literary" Greek such as the LXX of Daniel. 
though Luke may reject this locution "in every instance where a Mar- 
n parallel allows comparison" (Howard, 452), the relative frequency 
slightly higher for Luke than for Mark (0.44 per page of the Souter 
xt for Luke, and 0.42 per page for Mark). Matthew is almost complete- 


- consistent in correcting Mark's periphrases for the imperfect and 
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in avoiding the use himself. 
Thus, (1) Good koine Greek even in translation rejects the usage. 
(2) Indifferent Greek permits its appearance. 
What we have in Mark may thus be due to translation or, when we take 
the general character of his Greek into account, we may suppose that it 
| 


depend upon this and other secondary Semitisms in a given passage. The 


was regarded as unobjectionable. The hypothesis of translation would 


analytic imperfect is one of those items of syntax which would help to 
| 


make a passage "suspect" of being a translation. 
17. The use of EL negandi (1.9.C.2) 


The use of EL negandi is conceded by Howard to be a Hebraism 
(ibid. 468f). Lagrange says (S.Marc lxxxi): "Aramaic has nothing like 
it, except in the Targums. Probably a reminiscence of the LXX..." 
Conybeare and Stock show rather conclusively (op. cit. 90) that EL is 
used to render OX where, due to suppression of the apodosis, the for 
mer assumes negative force, and that OtL is used for affirmative as- 
severations (sometimes, however, the OTL is missing): 

I Kngd. 29:6 Ty Koproc StL Even OD ual ayabdc EV op- 

OAXALOLG POU (OTL translates ox ) 


III Kngd. 18:15 oD Kiproc...0Tl Ofepov opOfoopnal cou 
OTL translates °> ) 


No conjunction- 


I Kngd. 1:26 on n puxfh oov, Syd T) YUVT UTA’ 
(no conjunction in Hebrew) 


> 
Fg 
« wv > ~~ ? ~ , > > 
Ps, 94:11 wo Woo EV TH OPYN POV, Et EAEDOOVTAL ELC 
tHV uat&navoly pov El translates Of 
All the following passages have El with negative force as the 


equivalent of ox : Gen, 14:23; Num. 32:10; Dt. 1:34, 353 I Kned. 


3:14, 14:45, 17:55, 19:6, 28:10; II Kngd. 19:35(36); III Kngd. 238; 
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mis 22; L0;10; LV Kngd. 2225" Ps. 131:3 "4" 
The jurative use of El in Mark 8:12 undoubtedly acquires its neg- 


tive force from its use in the LXX, and it may be set down as a bibli- 


ism. 
18. Pleonastic KOXopat (F393 .4.a-2) 


The use of KPXOWAL with an infinitive where the two are equal to 
othing more than the finite form of the verb with which the former ap- 
ears has been called a "specifically Markan feature" (page 53). Hunkin 
op. cit. 391) has made a study of Dalman's citations of the use of the 
ramaic %7W and the Mishnaic Hebrew ?2°nnn: he is of the opinion 
hat of the three instances advanced by Dalman as illustrating the use 
£ a meaningless participle ?"1Vv not one can be regarded as pleonas- 
ic(p. 396); and that possibly 3 of the 5 examples of the use of 
77nNi parallel the usage of Mark's gospel. 

palaed refers to the abnormal frequency of KOXopat with the in- 
initive in Enoch 85-90 (Words of Jesus, p. 27): only eight verses of 
his portion of the book are extant in Greek and in these eight verses 
pxouaLt plus the infinitive occurs 3 times, and a translation of the 
thiopic (in the other part of chs. 85-90) yields " begin" (probably 
epresenting KPXOLAL ) with an infinitive 27 times more. It is diffi- 
ult to determine how many of these are pleonastic; in many cases they 


1 as "(here and there) 


re apparently periphrases for such an expression 
ogs were devouring the sheep,'' 89:42; and there is one case definite- 
y pleonastic: 89:73 “and they began to place a table before the tow- 
r."" By very arbitrary standards, 1 of these 30 instances is pleonas- 
ic;21, with plural subjects, may be loose periphrases for "here and 
nere" or "one by one"; and in 8 cases "began'' is properly used. The 


185310 reads: "And they began to beget many white bulls...one fol- 
owing the other (even) many." 


tik 


concentration of the word "began" in the section 85-90 is not para- 
lleled in other divisions of the book. In the section 6-36, conceded by 
Charles (Apoc. & Pseud. II, 172) to have an Aramaic original, "began" 
appears twice in a narrative not unlike that of 85-90: 
7:1 "And all the others together with them took unto themselves 
and each chose for himself one, and they began to go in unto 


them." 


5 "And they began to sin against birds, and beasts, and rep- 
tiles," 


Admittedly, this section deals with beginnings; nonetheless, this im- 
pression of looseness in the use of "begin" is the same as that made by 
85-90. "Begin" is used but three times in the rest of the book: 


54:2 "And they brought the kings and the mighty and began to cast 
them into the valley" ( a short interlude of narrative) . 


56:7 "And they (the kings) shall begin to fight among themselves" 


61:4 "The elect shall begin to dwell with the elect..." 


The "began" of 54:2 is not necessarily pleonastic, although it seems to 
be the same loose periphrasis found so frequently in the section 85-90; 
the "begin" of 56:7 and 61:4 is probably rightly used. 

Thackeray, who has made a study of the use of KOK OAL with an 
infinitive in Josephus (JTS xxx [1929] 361-70), finds that the first 
thirteen books of the Antiquities are written in a cruder style than 
the remaining seven and that one of the marks distinguishing the two 
sections is the use of pleonastic KOX OPAL . In his opinion the pro- 
fusion of this word is due to the "overworking of a form of expression, 
correct but unusual in good Greek, because it happened to correspond 
to a phrase that was frequent in the Semitic language" (ibid. 370). 

A survey of the occurrences of APY OWE L in the LXX yields the 
following: 

Some form of aPKouat translates the hiphil of 77M in 39 
cases, 26 of which have "begin" properly used and 13 of which have an 
idiomatic use. Twice the hiphil of 9X? is rendered: once, a distinct 
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vegan," 


and once, an idiomatic "began." 

in ii Esdras 5:2 177’ is translated by NPEATO - a distinct 
yegan.'' IV Maccabees 5:15 has NPEATO Snnyvopetyv outWwe (no inter- 
iption) .Genesis 2:3 has npEato O BEdc ToLnoar standing opposite 
4.2. Exodus 4:10 renders the Hebrew IAS [327 tro by ap’ 
) np~w Aaretv TW Bep&tovtt dou. 

There are two occurrences of a colloquial use of APXOWaAt in the 
Codex where the Masoretic text does not contain the verse in question: 

III Kngd. 3:1 LaAwpov np~ato avolyerv ta bSuvacteby 
TAs 

TiiChes7363 40 -1étS NPEATO n Yn POPOAOYELOOaL 

A great number of examples are found in the books of I Esdras, To- 
it, and I Maccabees: there are 8 cases in 448 verses of I Esdras or l 
xx every 56 verses; the proportion in Tobit is 1:30; for I Maccabees, 
$103. (The proportion in Mark is 1:25.) The passages from I Esdras are 
che distinct and idiomatic cases are listed separately): 
2:30 NpE~avto uwrAbeLtv Tove OLnXoSopouvtac 
3:17 NPEAaTO O TPWTOG...xaL EON OUTWC 
4:1 ual npEato Oo bebtEpoc Aadetv 
| 13 0 8 tTOLTOC...NPEATO AGAELY 
33 TpEato Aaketv EPL THC aANnOElac 


ne passages where the meaning is distinctly "began" are: 


5:53 np~avto mpoopéperv Bvolac TW Bew 
| 56 nptato ZopopapéA 

| ” = 
6:2 nptavto OLHXOOOLELYV 

assages from I Maccabees are: 

5:2 NpEavto tov SBavatouv ev Tw raw 
9:67 Np~avtTo TONTELV 


15:40 npEato tov epebtZerv tov Aadv 


ad the distinctly "began" passages are: 
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3:25 1pEato 6 MbRoc IobtSa ual tav adeAqwv 

5:31 etdev Iobéac ott Aputar oO TbAELOC 

9:73 npEato Iwvébav uptverv tov Andy 

10:10 npEato olnoSopetv ual uarviZerv thy mOALV 

11:46 npEavto ToAguEetv 

13:42 NPEATO O AKOC ‘Lopana YP&MELYV 
There are two recensions of the book of Tobit: R* the Sinaitic,* and R' 
(A, B, al). The relevant passages from this book are as follows: 

2:13 ote 6& AABEV CAvva) Tpdc Ls, NPEato up&ZErv 

3:1 mar teptAvmog yevopevoc tH puxt.. -nNPpza&unv TPOG= 


ebyeobat (RY has nmpocevE&unv)(No interruption until prayer is 
ended.) 


835 NPEATO TwBlac A€Eyevv(from here on only R*® has the text) 
mpocebyeobar ua SenOjvar onwe yévntar avtotc owtnpla, nal 
npEato ASyELV (No interruption) 

19 uxt np~avto Tapaonevaterv (-RY) 

10:3 Hal Np~ato AvTEtGbaL (RY EAUTELTO Alav ) | 

4 var Np~ato Spnvetv avtov nual elmev | 
And one passage where the meaning is distinctly "began"- 

7315 “ual np~avto ecOleiv 
Observations-~ 

1. It is passable, though unusual,Greek, as shown by the akanoleds 
from Xenophon cited on pages 51 and 52. 

2. Of the examples adduced by Dalman as illustrating the meaning- 
less use of %4y none is pleonastic. It is used colloquially, how- 
ever. 

3. aPXopar with the infinitive owes its repeated occurrence in 
the Antiquities of Josephus to the author's familiarity with the Arama- 

l"the Sinaitic recension, the nearest approach which can be made 


to the original text whether the latter first appeared in Greek or in 
a Semitic language'(Simpson, Apoc. and Pseud. I, 175). 
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fe idiom, so Thackeray thinks. 


Ae 13 of ae 39 examples in the LXX where some form of APKOLAL 
translates the hiphil of b>m have an idiomatic use of "begin''; of two 
famples of translation equivalents for the hiphil of x» one has an 
tdiomatic use ("began" appears with "declare"’). 

5. The NPEATO of Gen. 2:3, although translating no Hebrew word, 
fepresents, as does Exod. 4:10, an attempt to give an exact rendering 

f the original. 

6. The existence of an NPEATO in the reading of B for III Knegd. 
t1 and II Chr. 26:4 would point to an independent status for the ex- 
iression only if the text of the Hebrew, and that text with a "began," 
ere available. | 

7. The passage from IV Maccabees (composed in Greek) has a col- 
oquial APKOLAL with a verb of speaking. 

8. Of the passages from I Esdras, 5 have a colloquial use of "be- 
an" and 3 a distinct "began." Four of the five are found in chapters 
Band 4, for which, with verses 1-6 from chapter 5, an Aramaic original 


r 


8 posited by Torrey (Ezra Studies, 20-25). 


9. The fact that the RY text of Tobit sees fit to better the Sina- 
ic (R®) is an action "reflecting a consciousness of their non-Greek 
haracter" (Simpson, op.cit. I, 181). Probability supports the view 
hat the book of Tobit originated in the eastern Diaspora and "the o- 
iginal language was certainly Semitic'' (Eissfeldt, Einleitung, 724f). 
s for the Sinaitic recension, there are "Greek sentences and verbal 
Bier i such as could not result at least from literal transla- 
leon" (Simpson, op. cit. 181); further, as N¥ldeke contends (cited by 
impson, ibid. 181), there is a "considerable difference between the 
reek style of our book and that of the translations of Judith and I 


ccabees." 


10. The use of pleonastic AX OLA L in I Maccabees is undoubtedly 


bis 


due to translation, not from Aramaic but from Hebrew. 
Conclusions- 

The conclusions may be set down in the following manner: 

1. Aramaism is a satisfactory explanation of the facts stated in 
observations 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, and 10. 


uf 


2. Hebraism is satisfactory for 1, 2, 3, 7, 8,2 9, and 10. 


3. Secondary Semitism (possible Greek, but "overworked" because o1 
adherence to a Semitic original) is satisfactory for 1, 3, 4, 8, 9, anc 
LO, 

The facts of observations 5 and 6 may be set aside as neutral. 

The usage in IV Maccabees may be a Semitism of thought not due to 
translation or it may be an instance of colloquial usage (Greek). 

It will be seen that translation making frequent use of a possible 
colloquial Greek construction is one origin for the locution and that 
Aramaism or Hebraism of thought not due to translation are nearly equal 
ly acceptable for the others. From observation 2 there have been ad- | 
duced examples not of a meaningless, but of a colloquial, use of "be- 
gin,'' and from observation 4, that the locution owes its frequency to 
the Hebrew is a matter of direct observation. 

In the latter half of the books of Acts we have what is almost 
surely a Semitism in a pleonastic use of APKOWAL 2 

18:26 ovtédc TE No~ato Tappnovatecbat sv TH OvVAywYT 

24:2 noEato uatnyopetv o TéptvAAoc 

27:35 ual uAkoac no~ato eoblerv 

Pleonastic APKOWAL may have more than one status. Where it oc- 


Ithis usage may be something other than an Aramaism-*and Thacke- 
ray notes the possibility. yy 

Howard (op.cit. 455) says:"This (pleonastic APXOUAL ) cannot be 
called a Hebraism, for though it is found fairly often in the LXX, a 
glance at Hatch-Redpath shows it has no fixed original. Observation 4 
shows the hiphil of ¥¥n is almost exclusively responsible for the use 
of apxouame in the LXX either idiomatically or as a real "began." 
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ars in translation it is to be viewed as a secondary Semitism; where 
D free composition, it may be a Semitism of thought. As a secondary 
jemitism the locution may in Mark be the product of translation from an 


\ amaic source, although the possibility of a Hebrew original is not to 


, 


2€ disallowed. + The possibility of its belonging to the colloquial us- 


ges of the koine must be admitted as well; the frequency in Mark may 


19: The redundant use of AVAOTEC , apete, and 
EABHv (1.9.C.5.a) 


Lagrange points out (op. cit.lxxxvii) that there is no need of 
' 
a 

seeing an Aramaic idiom in the use of the participle apete in Mark 


4336 and 8:13, and that the participle KVASTEKE in 1:35 and 2:14 is 

not redundant. These participles may be redundant where they occyr with 
, verb of motion or a verb of departure: apEVTEC annrAGov Giles hy oe 
LoEvtEC Epvyov (14:50), avaotac GmnhOev (7:24), exerOev ava- 
| ae Epxeta (10:1) . The coupling of the verb OV Lot&vat in parti- ° 


cipial or finite form with a verb of motion or departure is common in 


the LXX: 

/ Gen 13:17 yoann Dip avactac 6t65evco0v 
19:14 VNB 1D7P Kve&OTHTE uxt EFENOATE 
| 15 mp o1P avactac AaBE 

| 21:18 NU ?D1P avaot net nar AaBE 


Br. 22:3, 19; 24:10; 25:34; 273433 28:2; 32:13 Sot, Shy 25319 F403 05 


3,15; 44:4. 


t A cotrdinate construction of the type of Gen. 4:8 is found in the 


following passages: 91314, 323 23:3, 73. 283183 37:73 4635 (in the origi- 


nal there are intervening words in every case: 


tye, Grintz contends (JBL lxxix [i960] 32-47) that Hebrew was a 
living language in the closing days of the Second Temple. 


Acar) 


~ ae ) ~ x ) s p) ~ nN 
Gen. 4:8 mat EYEvETO Ev TW ELVAaL aUTOUG Ev Tw TESdlw nal 

’ > 4 . ? > ie | ey nS > 
avéotn K&uv ent ABeA tov abeAgdv avdtov nual anéutervev avté 


And for Exodus: 


Cotrdinate construction Participle 
1:8; 12:31 (two imperatives); 2:73; 24:13 (with several words 
32:1 (two imperatives) intervening) 


For Numbers: 


| 
16:25 (one word intervening) 11:32 (several words intervening) 
W ii 


23:18 (two imperatives) 22713 3 
14 " ! WwW 


For Deuteronomy: 


18:18 (several words intervening) 17:8 


In I Esdras: 
e? ® a 9 Z 

4:47 Tote aVaOTKC pees BaotAeuvc xateglAnoev autbv 

8:95 avaotac EnLTEAEL 

> *® (cA 
96 AVAOCTAG rie WPHLOEV 
» N f) » ie 
9:1 avactac EH. Eenopevén 
’ Y > Tv 
7 avaoctac EB. Etinev 
Observations: 

1, In Genesis there are 16 examples of the second aorist partici- 
ple of KV LOTH VOL used with a verbum finitum. A participle and an 
imperative stand opposite two Hebrew imperatives in asyndeton in 7 
cases; and opposite two co§Urdinate Hebrew verbs in 9 cases. In one case 
(32:1) a participle appears representing a verb separated from the co- 
Urdinate verb by several words. 

2. In Numbers the participle with the finite verb appears in a 
number of cases where several words intervene in the original between 
the coUrdinate verbs. 


3. The participle, in Genesis at least, tends to be used where one 
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ss verb immediately follows the other in the Hebrew. Interven- 
Ing words may reasonably be thought to account for the use of a colrdi- 
jate construction in the Greek in 7 cases (4:8; 21:145 23:3, 7; 28:18; 
37:7; 46:5)(this distinction in use of the participle with a finite 
yerb as against a coUrdinate construction does not obtain in the re- 
pincer of the Pentateuch)3; coordinate constructions in 19:14 and 21:18 
tender asyndetic couplings of Hebrew imperatives, however. 

4, The participle-finite verb rendering is found in the four 
books of Kingdoms three or four times: II Kngd. 15:9; 17:7(8); III 
kngd. 14312; IV Kngd. 1:3 (A- otnOt ual ); the majority of render- 


Ings has a coJrdinate construction. 


5. The combination of avlotnpe with a verb of motion is not 
buna in the Greek equivalent to the Aramaic section of Daniel; pleo- 
nastic oi1p does not occur in the Aramaic portions of Daniel and Ez-~ 
fa. 

Before conclusions are formulated regarding the use of the parti- 
ciple &vaotéic let us turn to the reasons for the appearance of the 
participle EXCOv. Just how redundant the participle is in the exam- 
ples in Mark is problematical. " ..come (came) and...'' seems little 
nore than a colloquial expression in 5:23, 7:25, and 12342. In 16:1 
‘va eABovoar arelpwouv avtév, EXBOVOaL seems more super- 
fluous than in the three instances just mentioned. And in the HL 
t~ABwv EvOvc TepOGEAGHy of 14:45 the repetition serves to empha- 
gize the directness with which Judas executed the act of betrayal. 

The following passages in Genesis have a participle and finite 
verb translating a Hebrew paratactic construction; it is to be ob- 


served that all the examples of EXCHv are used with a verb other 


than that of going: 


liagrange observes (op.cit. lxxxvii) that, while the figure is Heb- 
raic as well as Aramaic, the correspondence with Aramaic is more nearly 
complete since that poaecaee never employs two consecutive verbs in 
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13:18 ehh Ay ee 
24:42 DOR] beech ey 
27335 Np les eta 
SAELUCLZ) VISIT lee hl? y 


A731 aie te we teal tT 


50:18 17OR77 1°39 15D2779.,.95909 


FON FT 
QUTOV ELTAV 


Examples from Exodus are; 


2:8 NUP Me we Ten) 

BS 274 
3:16 nox? 7% 
8325(21) That to 
35:10 IP?) BRA 


EAOOV.. .MaTounoe 
HAL EABOV...ELTa 
EhOdV...EAaBEev 
EAOdV.. NATED 


EAObV.. -amhyyetAev 


EhObvtEC TPdC 


EXBov0A en&AECE 
9 . 
EhOwWY Ex&OLoEV 
2 > 
EAGMVY OUvV&yaYyE 
» rd 
EABSvtTEC Obhoate 


EABdV Epyatéoew 


In the section II Kngd. 11:3- III Kngd. 2:11, which Thackeray says 


(op.cit. 13) is one of the parts of the LXX that are characterized by 


"literal or unintelligent versions,'' we find the following treatment of 


Hebrew parataxis: 


LEr22 SL io cal de So 
L230 DI? Ve so el tt] 
20 WTS 7g ore ee} 
24 ao? Viele e R289 
13:24 WOR Te esate 
14231 TORT. oe td 1 
i: Ve Were atte eT 
x THI Oe ee hoe 
1936 TOS > 1.628277 
20:3 eh ere eo eT 
24:13 Rat Veda te hel 
18 nV Tae Rh Pepe ar pak 


III Kngd. 1:23 


ite tales hed oy 


‘ a 
TMAPEYEVETO HAL aNHYYELAEV 
a ~ * T 
ELONADEV...UHaL ELTEV 
++ " TMpocexbvnoev 
> 
a o-- " Exorunon 
tf T 
NAGEV.. HAL ELTEV 


"W " "W 


ELONAOEV.. HAL AMAYYELAEV 


tf eee " Tpocexbvnoev 
: cee te ee 

ui pire EXaBev 

. et Me aviyyetAev 

i «js 0: See eee 

n eo. " mTpocenbynoev 
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The participle EXOHv does not occur in this section. 
| The construction (EX0Ov with a verbum finitum) is es less fre- 
quent in the last three books of the Pentateuch (it is found but once: 
Dt. 1733); it seems as though the translator(s) gradually abandoned the 
attempt to render into idiomatic Greek the repeated occurrence of a 
Berb for 'go" co§rdinate with another verb. But it must be noted that 
the proportion of verbs for "come" and ''go" is considerably higher in 
Genesis than in any other book of the Pentateuch. In the historical 
books, exclusive of the Pentateuch, (ending with II Chronicles), the 
participle (2nd aorist or present) of EpXecbar unaccompanied by the 
article, is found but three or four times. EXBOv with a finite verb 
occurs in II Maccabees 2:53; III Macc. 2:10; Tobit 2:33 Eepyouevoc in 
bs Macc. 8:6. 

Observations: 

[ 1. The coupling of a participle of Epyecsat (chiefly the second 
borist) and a finite verb occurs with greatest frequency in the Penta- 
‘teuch and more particularly in Genesis; that participle renders a Heb- 
rew finite verb which is in a coJrdinate relation with another finite 
verb.! 

2. In 15 examples, taken from a section designated as of the "lit- 
eral" or "unintelligent" sections of the LXX, the Hebrew coUrdinate 
yerbs are rendered by coJrdinate constructions in the Greek. 

3. The construction is seldom found in books of the LXX other than 


those of the Pentateuch: it occurs twice in II Maccabees where (as well 


as III Maccabees) its presence cannot be attributed to translation. 


Conclusions: 


Iphe colrdinate construction is found in the Greek of Genesis 20:33 


243323 26:17; 27:30; 2829; 29:30; 31:20; 47:1. 
217 examples of a coUrdinate construction are found in I Kingdoms, 


termed "indifferent Greek" by Thackeray. 
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The somewhat redundant use of the participles avaot&C and EAOH 
is the result of rendering Hebrew asyndetic and paratactic construc- 
tions, but uniform occurrence of this use is not found in the histori- 
cal sections of the LXX: apparently the Greek begins to adhere more 
closely to the parataxis of the Hebrew in the course of translating the 
several books. If any inference from the treatment of the Hebrew by the 
Greek is possible, it is that in rendering two coUrdinate Hebrew verbs 
only the coupling of participle and finite verb was held to be consist- 
ent with koine practice; such coupling is greatest in Genesis and di- 
minishes toward the end of the historical books. Concerning the fact 
that these participles are found in such books as II and III Maccabees, 
and avaot&e in I Esdras, we may say this: koine Greek may have been | 
influenced by Hebrew or Aramaic to the extent of incorporating these 
slightly redundant participles, 

The participle apete with a verb of motion or departure does not 
occur in the LXX. It must be remembered that we stated ere 55, note 
3) that the use of apete was not so clearly redundant in Mark. Dalman 
furnishes us with examples from Jewish Aramaic of the coupling of two 


verbs of departure (Worte Jesu 17): 


j. Sabb, 8c n°? °TNI T?pav "he left him and went on" 
j. Taan. 66 c 999 JIVTRI A3Ipay "they left him and went 
away" 


These indicate that the use of a superfluous verb of departure has an 
Aramaic source; analogy with EXOGY. would suggest that koine usage is 
responsible for the dropping of the paratactic construction in the 

Greek in favor of the participle-finite verb combination, There is at 
hand no control passages whereby to test a supposition of translation 
as accounting for the possibly redundant participles of aptnue found 


in Mark 12:12 and 14:50. 
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20. The use of the participle OaMOMO vbelc (19:50. 554) 


9 
The participle anoxupibetc in the LXX stands opposite the Heb- 


‘rew expressions found in the following passages: 


} 


ie 
{i 


E Gen. 18:9 JON] - amoupiOetc elnev 
(27 TON77 TV : n 

[ 

; 23210 F TDN 1721 " " 
(cf. 14 anexnptOn for TORY yy21) 


24350 37ON77 PRINQI 72% Ty? ATOHPLOELC..-ELTAV 


| 27337 Saas Gye OTOKPLOELC ELTEV 
31:14 MIIDNNI. ee ZN AMOUPLOELOaL P.xual A. EtTav 
31 TON77 7V29 aMoupLOetlc Eline 
tt it 
36 JON71 TV74 
" iy 
43 1ON77 779 
n ib 
40:18 TON71 727 
i" " 
41:16 TON? 771 
42:22 TON> TV) . * 


The following passages have the coUrdinate type of construction, 
anexuptOn uaL ELTEV rendering the Hebrew type qnx?1) yy?1: I 
ned. 1:15, 173; 42174 9:12, 19, 213 10:12; 14:12, 28; 16:18; 21%4(5), 
5(6)3; 22314; 23:4; 25:10; 26:6, 22; 30:2. In 22:9 anmouplvetar re- 
places anenpten. anexplOn uat elnev translates 7y?1 in 20:28; 
| eltev, aon Tie 7927 in 26:14; and aneup ten, yor? 71> 99%, dn 2939. 
‘The participle does not occur in I Kingdoms. 

Greek equivalents for this usage in the Aramaic section of Daniel 


are? 


Aramaic LXX Theodotion 
2:5 noxi may GmouprOetc 6& etne anenplOn 
Y s e * 
7 77IDRI 1Iy aneuplOnoav 6& AMEXPLONOAV. « -KAL 
Z T 
AEYOVTEG ELTAV 
8 apni may Mal elnev nal dmenptOn...nal elnev 
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10 71DN1 


26 TDN 
oF TOR4 
47 ION 
3:14 TANI 


16 J?70N9 


28(95) 30R4 


4:16 IARI 
27 TDR] 
StL NIOS 1 
13 TOR 
17 TON] 


6312(13) 1981 


13(14)727081 43y 


7:16 


niy 


may 


niy 


niy 


iy 


TOR 7 


» > ® > 
Hal amexplOnoav- ua. anenplOnoav... 
HAL A€EyOVOLY 


9 . ‘ t . , ¢ 
ANOHUPLOELG SE ELNE-nat anexuplOn... 


‘ T 
HAL ELTE 
tT 5] ’ x » e 
ELMEV ExMWVnOAC— HAL aTexplOn... 
Har AEyEL 
Tt . > x T 
ELTEY— HAL AMTOHPLOELC..-ELNMEV. 
Tt % 
Elmev (ovvibov)—- nal anexplOn... 


s T 
uAKL ELTEV 
) i 9 
ANOKXPLOEVTESG ELMaV— ual anenplOnoav 
2+ AEYOVTEC 
@ ry T » , 
UMOAGBWV..-ELMEV— HuaL anenplOn... 
* T 
UXL ELTEV 
9 e e 9 a Tt 
QMENPLOn—- xHaL anexplOn...xal ElnEev 


9 S ing . 
ANOUPLOELG ELMEV— nar " 7 : 


(Paraphrase) ELTEV 
9 ® Tv 4 
ANOHPLOELC ELTEV— ELMEV 
9 
antexup lOn— 3 


] . Tv n 
ATOUMPLOELC ELTEV— 


T > ® 
ELTOV— anmenolO@noav uar A€Eyovoiv 


aMoupLOetc A€YEL- —s E LmEV 


The Sinaitic recension of Tobit has the participle-finite verb 


coupling in 6 instances as against RV's 2; Judith (6:17) and Esther 


(7:3) each have it once- in fact, the only passages in the LXX other 


than those already designated which contain anouplvecbat in a 


participial form are Joshua 1:16; 24:16; Job 1:73; Isaiah 3thiye 2s i953 


I Maccabees 15:33; and II Maccabees 7:8 6 6 amToupvOEetc MPOOELNEV 


15314 has the participle with an infinitive anouprbévta tov Ovlav 


d ow 
ELNELV. 
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Ibservations: 


ATOUPLOELC etnev translates in Genesis JORN77,90R9 py4 
fend <10K97 V4, 

p 2. There is little correspondence between the reading of the LXX 
and that of the Aramaic for Daniel: participle and verbum finitum (ato- 
xp LOelc..-elnel[AEyetlor simply aneuptOn are preferred. Where no 


Reply is called for (2:27; 3:14, 28; 5:13) the LXX has Expwvfoac, 


i 


ouv Lo5av and UTOAABOV (5:13 is an exception in that the Greek, as 
well as the Aramaic, has a word for reply where there is no question of 
b reply). 

3. Theodotion rea translating the Aramaic section of Daniel has 10 
coUrdinate constructions where a form of anouplvecbat occurs: 1 
with the. participle of this verb and the finite form of a verb of say- 
‘ing; l with the finite form of atouptvec®ar and the participle of 
a verb of saying; in 1 case he has anexnp ten translating the Aramaic 
coUrdinate participles 1481 73¥Y ; in 5 cases elnev renders a coUrdi- 
Bate construction of either finite verbs or participles in the Aramaic. 

4. The fact that aTOK LOBEL (tpoo )ettev is found in II Mac- 
cabees would indicate that the locution was present in the koine. 
Conclusions: 

The fact that anonupLdelc etnev(Aéyvet)translates (observation 
1) the Hebrew locutions OR pee hy LOR 2h Ps) CHR cand /ebe 
Aramaic1981 3¥Y and 1581 (LXX of Dan. 7:16) indicates that it is 
a fixed phrase, | modelled on a Semitic usage but not depending on a 
Semitic original for its form in every instance where it is used to 
‘translate. The lack of correspondence between the LXX and the Aramaic 
of Daniel (observation 2), with the Greek employing four or five dif- 

lin Aramaic "answered and said” occurs sometimes when nobody has 
said anything. If amoxp LOelco ELMEV is a fixed phrase it may simi- 
larly occur in a free Greek composition where there is no question of a 
reply. 
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ferent ways to render the practically unvaried phrase in the original, 
ranges alongside the fixed phrase explanation? aTmoOKp LOEetc elnev 
(XEyert) is apparently but one type selected to translate the Aramaic. 
We may infer from the fact that the locution does not appear in such a 
book as I Kingdoms (designated indifferent Greek by Thackeray) that the | 
translators, tiring of rendering the Hebrew construction into passable 
Greek, chose to follow the paratactic original; this seems to be the 
case with €\O@v and avacté&c as well. Thus amoxupLOetc elntev 


(Aéyeu) seems at least to have the status of a permissible koine usage; | 


as such a "Semitism of thought" best explains its occurrence in a "free 
Greek" composition such as II Maccabees (as it also does that of éAbHv) 
Its form, originally due to translation, made it a ready vehicle in : 
rendering a Semitic locution. Dalman's statement (Worte Jesu 20), "In 
later (than biblical) Jewish Aramaic this formula is quite unknown" - 
would apparently rule out the necessity of supposing translation to 
account for its presence in Mark. 

21. The use of the phrase ev ExElvatc tatc nuéparc 

(1.11.A) 

The phrase EV ExElvatc Tac nuéparc translates the Hebrew 
words on o%ara(ev exelvn th NREpa- xinn 0123 )passim. In 
the following passages where the Greek phrase occurs there are no equi- 
valent Hebrew words: Dt. 17:12; 31:10 (singular); 32344; Jos. 93:12 
(sing.), 24:33 (sing.)3 I Kngd. 4:1, 14:45 (sing); I Chr. 10:6 (sing.) 
Isa. 30:25 (sing.); Dan. (LXX) 5:1. It 1s also found in III Macc. 7:15 
(sing.)./ In the New Testament, exclusive of the Gospels, Acts and 
Revelation, it is found in II Thess, 1:10 (sing.)3; IL Tim. 1:12 (acc. 
sing. with Etc ), 18 (sing.), 4:8 (sing.); in all these passages the 


Ithe phrasean exelvwv tov uAaLPWY occurs in II Maccabees 
15337. 
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singular form of the expression seems to be a stereotyped term having 
an eschatological reference. The plural in the "little apocalypse" of 
Mark 13 (verses 17, 19, 24, 32) and the singular in the words at the 
Last Supper (14:25) have a future and eschatological reference; the 
‘singular in 2320 is also future though not so definitely eschatological. 
A general time designation (past) is all that is conveyed by the plural 
form of 1:9 and 8:1; a specific designation (past) is the singular of 
4:35--this is also the case with the singular of III Macc. 7315. The 
‘use of the term for the designations of future time is due to its being 
la fixed phrase, probably acquired from the LXX. The bulk of the examples 
in the Greek of the Old Testament used where there are no corresponding 
words in the Hebrew refer to the past (as they do in Mark 1:9 and 8:1); 


4 


the plural of Dt. 17:12 is future and non-eschatological; the singular 
| 

iy ro 
of Isa. 30:25, future and eschatological. Thus, Ev Ene lvarc TALG 


“npéparc is clearly to be classed as a biblicism. 


| 
| 


r 


L 
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Conclusions 


At the beginning of this study the question was asked: Can a 
place be assigned the Greek of Mark's gospel in the development of the 
koine? This question was to be answered after two things had been done. 
First, an inquiry as to the degree and kind of divergence from the At- 
tic standard in the Greek of Mark and that of a body of papyri approxi- 
mately contemporary with Mark was to be made. Second, there would be 
an attempt to explain divergences from the Attic standard found in 
Mark but not paralleled in the papyri. Could these latter usages, al- 
though they are not found in the papyri of the period chosen for the 
study, be said to belong to Hellenistic usage? If they could not, how 
were we to account for them? 

In part I Mark and the papyri were found to agree in a number of 
variations from the Attic standard. Some 60 instances of outstanding 
divergence in syntax were considered. In all but 21 of these instances 
the usage of Mark followed that of the papyri: in some cases the usage 
had developed early in the Hellenistic period; in others papyri and 
Mark more or less simultaneously exhibit the same usage. To illustrate 
the relation between papyri and Mark, we shall make use again of the 
analogy of intersecting circles which we employed in the statement of 
the problem. The 60 instances considered may represent the total area 
in the intersecting circles. In some of these 60 cases of divergence 
Mark and the papyri agree-- that is the overlapping area. The extent 
of this area is indicated by the ratio of agreement to disagreement, 
in divergence, between the two (39:21), although it is of coeds not 
simply a matter of numbers. Certain items of the agreement, such as 
the use of the genitive absolute, that of the dative of specification, 
and that of OTL recitativum, may be more striking or occur more fre- 


quently than the others, but in the sum of variations are probably no 
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more important. At all events, we may say that most, if not all, are 
‘essential rather than incidental agreements, and that, in the main, the 
oes of the papyri and that of Mark are phases of the same development. 
The statement just made stands, irrespective of the conclusions 

‘at which we may arrive regarding the usages of Mark that are outside 
the area common to the intersected circles (and inside the Markan cir- 
fcle). However, this fact may be used to support more than one conclu- 


( 


sion. If, after considering extensions of Hellenistic usage, we can 
establish a probability that the usages of Mark which remain unex~ 
plained from part I belong to the koine, then no other hypothesis than 
DS cnbosakton in Greek is needed to explain Mark's Greek. If the unex- 
plained usages may be paralleled in the koine, but the frequency with 
which they occur arouses a query whether some other explanation than 
composition in Greek may not more readily account for them, another 
hypothesis may be advanced, i.e. translation; but the community be- 
TS Mark and the papyri will remain without modification, According- 
ip the pivot upon which our conclusions turn is the Markan usages un- 
explained in part I, which we may for convenience call "Markisms."' 

There are the following possible explanations of these Markan 

usages, or Markisms:! 

(1) Hellenistic usage other than that found in the papyri; 

(2) usages which upon further examination can be said to agree 
with those of Attic Greek or with those of the papyri (since 
they may be said to agree with Attic or the papyri, they are 
only apparent Markisms) ; 

(3) biblicism; 

(4) primary Semitism--awkward Greek due to unfamiliarity with 
Greek or to the necessity of adhering to a Semitic original; 


ithe terms used to explain the Markisms have already been used in 
the discussion in part II. 
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(5) secondary Semitism - permissible Greek usage, but overworked 
due to translation; 

(6) tertiary Semitism - i.e. a Semitism of thought not necessarily 
due to translation (ordinarily called "Hebraism", "Aramaism", 
or "Semitism') ,} 

Clearly, if the unexplained usages may be accounted for “by €1) 9862) % 
(3), or (6), translation is not a necessary hypothesis. In the case of 
a relatively high proportion of the usages classified under (5) being 
found, translation is a probable hypothesis, and a relatively high pro- 
portion under (4) will point to this same explanation. But (3) and (6). 
are of a neutral character: usages that may be biblicisms or Semitisms 
of thought can be expected in free Greek composition, but the fact that 
they are unusual Greek makes them susceptible of another explanation: 
translation from a Semitic original, 

The following explanations for each item of Markan usage treated 

in part II are given in the order of probability; there is no enumera- 
tion where one seems as probable as the other: 


(a) The use of (6 with a nominal sentence - Permissible Attic 
and koine usage 


(b) The third plural impersonal indefinite - Vernacular Greek 
Secondary Semitism 


(c) The distributive singular - 1. Permissible Attic 


and koine usage 
2. Biblicism 


(d) The use of plurals - Biblicism 


(e) The nominative in time designations- 1. Primary Semitism 
2. Permissible Attic 
and koine usage 


(f) The nominative with the article in 1. Permissible Attic 
place of the vocative and koine usage 
2. Secondary Semitism 


primary," "Secondary," and "Tertiary" are not subdivisions of 
"Semitisms" exactly; rather, they indicate if anything the degrees of 
likelihood that a Semitic original is responsible for the reading in the 
Greek} greatest in the case of a primaty,least in the case of a tertiary. 
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(g) 
(h) 


(1). 


(§) 


(k) 


(1) 


(m) 


(n) 


(0) 


(p) 


(q) 


(r) 


(s) 


(t) 


(u) 
(v) 


The dative with niotete ty ey 


The use of 6\qa ye updc 


The use of ent and the accusative 
where tep{ and the genitive would 
seem to be proper 


The use of the positive degree of the 
adjective for the comparative 
The use of a cardinal for an ordinal 


Duplication as a distributive desig- 
nation 


The redundant pronoun 


Redundant words 


The use of ov(un). ° TAC for ovbete 


EPXETAL as equivalent to the 
passive of mEpe.v 


The analytic imperfect 


The use of EL negandi 


Pleonastic KOXopat 


The redundant use of avact&e 
and sA\0Hv (questionable) 


The redundant use of atouptbetc 


Primary Semitism 


1. Biblicism 
2. Semitism of thought 
(tertiary Semitism) 


1. Coincidence in 
Greek and Semitic 
idiom 

2. Semitism of thought 

1. Permissible Attic 
and koine usage 

2, Primary Semitism 

Biblicism 


Biblicism 
Biblicism 
Secondary Semitism 
Vernacular Greek 
1. Hebraism (Tertiary 
Semitism) 
2. Biblicism 
Primary Semitism 
Vernacular Greek 
Secondary Semitism 
Biblicism 
Secondary Semitism 
Vernacular Greek 


Tertiary Semitism. 


Tertiary Semitism 
Primary Semitism 


Tertiary Semitism 


The phrase ev EXEVVALC TALC NNEPALC Biblicism 


It will be seen that: 


(1) in 3 cases (e), (g), and (p) a primary Semitism points to 


translation; 


(2) in 6 cases (d), (h), (k), (1), (r), and (v) the presence of a 


biblicism may mean either translation or composition in Greek; 


(3) in 5 cases (a), (c), (f), (4), and (n) permissible Greek is 
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found, necessitating no hypothesis except composition in Greek 

(4) in 4 cases (b), (m), (q), and (s), the possibilities of trans- 
lation and composition are more or less equal; 

(5) in one case (i) a coincidence in idiom is of the same charac- 
ter as a biblicism or Semitism of thought: it may mean either 
translation or composition in Greek; 

(6) in one case (t) the findings are questionable; 

(7) in one case there is a Semitism of thought (tertiary Semitism) 
(u), and in one (0) a Hebraism - both of which, as we noted 
above, may be placed either on the side of composition or on 
that of translation. 

All of the examples for which translation is the most likely ex- 
planation are "sayings" passages (the fact that they are "sayings" pas- 
sages is itself one reason for supposing translation responsible). Simi- 
larly, the instances where translation is listed second in the order of 
probability,--viz. the nominative with the article in place of the voc- 
ative, the positive degree of the adjective in place of the comparative, 
the personal pronoun used redundantly when there is already a relative 
pronoun in a clause, | Et negandi--all occur in "sayings" passages. 

The locutions whose weight would seem to swing the balance for or a- 
gainst translation for the gospel as a whole are those which occur re- 
latively frequently and that in non-sayings passages: the third plural 
impersonal, the distributive singular, the use of plurals where an idea 
in the singular is in mind, the analytic imperfect, pleonastic KPKOWAL 
pleonastic anoupLOelc and the phrase év éxelvarc tatc Nuépatc. 
Three of these (the use of plurals, distributive singular, and Ev 
Exelvauc THUC néparc ) have already been classed as biblicisms; 
one (pleonastic ATOKO LOetc), as a Semitism of thought not due to trans: 

faints 3:31, which contains redundant possessive pronouns, is not a 


"saying," but the usage was noted as agreeing with the vernacular of 
the papyri (above, p. 37). 
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lation; and the remaining three, the third plural impersonal, the analy- 
tic imperfect, and pleonastic APXouat are ''overworked", either because 
‘of translation or because of the looseness of Mark's non-literary style. 
Although translation is not necessary to explain the presence of 
any one of the usages just mentioned as relatively frequent, cognizance 
Bust be taken of the crowding together of these and "neutral" usages in 
any given passage. Such crowding may point to translation, provided the 
biblicisms, Semitisms of thought, and secondary Semitisms are all pos- 
sible Aramaisms. The tabulation which follows includes only non-sayings 
passages in which Markisms are found: 
eaeorer 1: 9, 10, 11,;"32,;'35, 45 
mre ON 2a, LB. 23 
Re 
Dar bys 20 
Bie) (bis), 34 (bis), 375 39; 40> 525: 35 
a et, (Ls, 32 
= OE aa 1 ey 2 A A: Pas 92 
Pweg ds; 19, 22 
Bie 28, 22,24, 20, 22 Cbisyy Ghy-as , “5k 
aria. (PS. 22,5) 33 
Petal, obec et) yh, 35, 42 
bar'5 
ta7 4. 45, °48, 54,65, "69 
fore2, 92 °0, IZ; 18 
Loses 42 
The inclusion of sayings passages in this table would increase the 
number of Markisms in all chapters slightly, and in chapter 13, consid- 
larably (10 instead of 1). 
Some usages in the area of agreement between Mark and the papyri 
may have the neutral character that Semitisms of thought or biblicisms 
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do, provided they are possible Aramaic. That is to say, some of the us- 
ages treated in part I which agreed with the papyri in diverging from 
the Attic norm may be capable of a different explanation and may count 
with the Markisms just tabulated as evidences of translation. If we add 


these . to the tabulation just given we have: 


Lt. 9( bia) 30 vod Chi 6) sou 2y sO Sie eS 
ZIAD 5: hO 5 rsp LO ete 
SUS. Vide 2 ae 


4: 38 


53) 65 eg 20 yaeZ 

635.2. thGbis)* wl7..,734¢bLs) ,: 37, 1399) 40, ¢o2 eae 

Le 262 25.4 26.932 

SM se Phe 220. 29 232 

OTA aa itts LD puedes 

103) 3 LOTS elite 22 245.285 032 bis) 441 G04 tao 

BUA Se Eee Po Rs ee alae 

12 hg EZ?) ek E3542 

133) 35) 95 

14: 4, 45, 48, 54(bis), 65, 69 

ESOL EL. whOyulapteos 3S;,140 

LG RED 

We may inquire as to the extent of a possible original. Most of the 
suspect usages occur either within a story or in what is apparently the 
beginning of a section; instances of the latter are to be regarded as 
parts of the mise-en-scene of the story or incident, perhaps denoting 
attendant circumstance, as is the case with the following passages: 1:9, 

he usages are: the nominal sentence, amd with the gen. in place 
of the acc.,dative of specification, the use of EC for Ev,ent and 
the acc. as equivalent to "where?", mtap& and the genitive, ELC used as 
an indefinite pronoun, ELC used as a correlative, repetition of the per- 


sonal pronoun, pleonastic words, ot. introductory, and pleonastic pre- 
positions ( ot, recitativum is not tabulated). 
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: 

32, Beee2etest2zst gists ails s6t2, 7% 17, 343 72243 8:11, 17, PA aaa Heath 
28, 32; 11315; 12:13, 35; 13:5. Sentences of a generalizing or summariz- 
ing character, which are more likely to be the words of the composer of 
ee gospel than to belong to his sources, are as follows: 1:39; 2:1a; 
the section 3:7-123 4:33, 34; 6:6b, 55, 563 7:31; 8:13 9: S03" 10713" 12238. 
8:1 may be a designation of attendant circumstances and as such belong 
to the story of the feeding of the four thousand. Some of the generaliz- 
ing statements occur at the close of a story, as in the following: 1:45c; 
5:20b; 635, 6a, 133 12:17b, 34b, 37b. In addition to these we may select 
certain "bridge" passages or statements--also to be regarded as the 

work of the composer rather than as belonging to possible source stories: 
Bi iiestl. co, 62273 10346. 

Among the latter three groups of passages Markisms are found in 
73:24 (the KOVACTKC may not be redundant, of course) and 8:1. When it is 
recalled that 8:1 may denote either attendant circumstances or summary, 
it would seem that there is no decisive indication that suspect usages 
are found in passages which may be regarded as the composition of the 
author of the second gospel. In other words, the "editorial" sentences 
are not subject to the same degree of suspicion that those which intro- 
the stories are. But the sentences considered in the groups of summariz- 
ing or "bridge" passages are admittedly a very small part of the gospel, 
and the presence or absence of Markisms in such a limited field would 
not be very significant. 

The presumption is that, if a number of locutions point to a possi- 
ble Semitic original, that original which is responsible for the 
"stretch" of suspect usages included the story with its introductory 
statement and that it was translated intact. Translation as a possible 
hypothesis would seem to cover at least the stories, severally, and with 


the less likelihood, the summarizing statements or "bridge" passages. 
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Summary: 

To account for the Greek of the gospel of Mark translation is not 
a necessary hypothesis; in the case of "sayings'' passages translation is 
of course conceded. All passages which show Semitic influence at work 
may be examples of forms which have "silted through into the koine" or 
are a part of the thought forms of one whose mind was stored with the 
expressions of the Septuagint. However, the crowding of locutions 
stamped as Semitic in any given "stretch" raises the presumption of 
translation. The Semitic coloring is uniform enough to give us to sup- 
pose that in many cases the whole story with introductory statements 
was composed in Aramaic and later translated into Greek, the Greek form 
being the one which came to the hand of the composer of the gospel. 

There is nothing within the scope of this study which will athe 
us to say whether the balance of probability rests with composition in 
Greek or with translation; the burden of proof would seem to rest with 
those who advocate the latter, and the methods of proof would seem to 


be other than those employed in this study. 


lin this concluding section the suggestions regarding a possible 
Semitic original have been framed keeping in mind some of the considera- 
tions set forth by Millar Burrows in an article in the JBL, "Mark's 
Transitions and the Translation Hypothesis" (xlviii 1929 117). I have 
made no reference to C.C.Torrey's position regarding Aramaic originals 
for the whole of each of the gospels. His argument is based largely upon 
cases of (at least alleged) mistranslation. While mistranslation, in the 
nature of the case, can rarely if ever be fully demonstrated, a few very 
probable instances, coupled with the facts just given, might make a very 
convincing case for translation. To evaluate this argument would be, as 
I have hinted, to leave the area of my investigation, and such evalua- 
tion requires a competence in Semitics to which I make no claim. 
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